Arabs seek 
to coexist 
with Jews 


Bill Hillier writes: The ousting of 
Ahmed Shukairy as the top man in 
the Palestine Liberation Organisation 
is the most positive news from the 
Middle East for a long time. He is 
replaced by Yahia Hammoudah, a 
55-year-old left winger from the West 
Bank, who is now trying to unite 
Palestinian political organisations be- 
hind a programme of Jewish-Pales- 
tinian coexistence in a reconstituted 
Palestine. 


The most significant aspect of this 
move is that it is an assertion of 
Palestinian independence, both from 
the bloodthirsty and hyper-nationalis- 
tic elements that have destroyed its 
political effectiveness in ‘the past, and 
from the domination of the other 
Arab states. In effect, the Palestin- 
jians are warning Nasser and Hussein 
that agreement with the Israelis to 
regain tthe territories lost in June, 
made over their heads and at their 
expense, will be unacceptable. 


In a statement released to the press 
in Beirut on January 4, Hammoudah 
repudiates the old PLO ‘idea - that all 
Jews who came to Israel since 1948 
should leave - as ridiculous. Instead, 
he argues that a new Jewish-Arab 
state of Palestine should be set up on 
the basis of full political and cultural 
equality. “‘We need the Jews as much 
as they need us,” he asserts. 


Preferably the Jews should abandon 
Zionism, which he sees as a supre- 
macist philosophy, but if this is too 
high a price, coexistence iis still possi- 
ble, provided Arab prope is re- 
turned to refugees and the Jews con- 
centrate on building up the areas not 
developed before 1948. 


There are obvious and grave difficul- 
ties in such a programme, but they 
should not be used to obscure the fact 
that ‘it heralds a profound change of 
heart. Not only is a military solution 
explicitly abandoned in favour of a 
political one, but it also offers the 
prospect of a unified Palestinian 
entity, which could recruit much in- 
ternational support ‘in asking for 
direct negotiations with Israel. 


Hammoudah’s programme is similar 
in many respects to the one jointly 
agreed by Arab and Israeli groups in 
London during the June war and pub- 
lished last year in The Times, June 8. 
The joint statement, which was also 
published ‘by the Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation (see Peace News, 
June 9, 1967), was widely circulated 
among left wing groups in the Arab 
world. 


It is doubtful whether Hammoudah 
could maintain his stand for long in 
the face of total Israeli intransigence. 
The essential next step is for groups 
in Israel, ‘who are prepared to make 
sacrifices for the sake of peace, to 
publish statements supporting ‘the 
Hammoudah proposals, or suggesting 
alternatives. This would enable Ham- 
moudah ‘to show the Palestinians that 
there were elements ‘in Israel they 
could link up with, and help him to 
unify Palestinian opinion in favour of 
a political solution. 
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Roger Barnard writes: In America 
the test of government legitimacy has 
begun; last Friday a federal grand 
jury in Boston returned an indictment 
agalinst five well-known leaders in the 
anti-Vietnam war and_ antidraft 
movement, charging them with con- 
spiring to encourage violation of the 
American draft laws. Marcus Raskin, 
one of the five men charged, calls it 
only the beginning “of a fantastic 
round-up”. 
Raskin is a former White House aide 
(evidently the leopard does change 
his spots sometimes). The other four 
men are: Reverend William Sloan 
Coffin, Yale University chaplain; 
Mitchell Goodman, novelist and poet; 
Michael Ferber, Harvard University 
graduate student; and Dr Benjamin 
Spock, internationally famous pedia- 
trician, Great Thinker to 30 million 
American mothers, and leader of the 
Committee for Draft Resistance. 


There are likely to be more indict- 
ments soon, probably including 
charges against the leading members 
of RESIST, a nation-wide anti-war 
organisation that numbers among its 
sponsors literary critic Dwight Mac- 
Donald, linguist Noam Chomsky, poli- 
tical scientist Arthur Waskow, and 
philosopher Paul Goodman. All of 
these men, and. many more, have 
been openly circulating statements 
advocating. draft refusal for young 
men and inviting older men over 
draft age to “ join the conspiracy ”. 


In Washington, Melvin Wulf, chief 
legal aide for the American Civil 
Liberties Union, has described the 
indictments as marking ‘a major es- 
calation in the Administration’s war 
against dissent ”. And indeed, the real 
tenor of the Administration’s new 
mood has been indicated by some re- 
marks from Lewis Hershey, the re- 
tired Lieutenant General who heads 
the American Selective Service Sys- 
tem, when he said last weekend: 
“These indictments isolate the hard 
core. I couldn’t be better satisfied. 
This is awful good news ”. 


But perhaps General Hershey is 
headed for some disappointment: the 
likely effect of these moves by the 
Administration will be to turn an in- 
creasing number of liberals and 
moderates now in opposition to the 
war towards direct support and en- 
couragement for the draft resisters. 
(Like the cowboy said, you can push 
a man so far, but then watch out!) 
And any such widespread alteration 
will be of immense importance: it is 
this middle generation, of the soft 
liberal caucus on ‘both sides of the 
Atlantic, that has in the past decade 
provided such poor models, leaders, 
and thinkers for the young. Perhaps 
there is at last some chance that they 
will now return to common reason 
and wake up to their proper moral 
and professional responsibilities. 


In New York, for example, RESIST 
has initiated a campaign for a 
“ general academic strike” as a form 
of national protest against the indict- 
ment of 'the five men. The call for a 
mass boycott on the campuses of 
America by both students and teach- 
ers has come from Louis Kampf, 
national director of RESIST and Pro- 
fessor of Humanities at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The steering 
committee of RESIST was meeting in 
New York this week to plan the form 
the “academic strike” will take. In 


the meantime, the organisation is 
circulating among academic, intellec- 
tual, and professional groups the 
following statement: 


‘““We stand beside the men who 
have been indicted. If they are 
sentenced, we too must be sen- 
tenced. If they are imprisoned, we 
will take their places, and we will 
continue to use whatever means we 
can to bring this war to an end. We 
will not stand by silently as our 


Dr Benjamin Spock speaks to press 
men after being knocked to the 
ground by military police during a 
demonstration at New York’s Army 
Induction Centre last December. 


US steps up 
war on dissent 


government conducts a criminal 
war. The war is illegitimate and our 
actions are legitimate.” 


Martin Luther King, Dwight Mac- 
Donald, Robert Lowell, Ashley Mon- 
tagu, and Paul Goodman have already 
signed. They hope to be similarly in- 
dicted. And “hope” is the operative 
word here. Up till now, in cowardly 
fashion, the Administration= has 
stalled and kept its hands off the 
various anti-draft organisations, in 
the vain hope of warding off an awk- 
ward showdown which would reveal 
the official case on Vietnam to be 
morally and intellectually bankrupt. 
But now the Administration’s hand is 
being forced by the swelling tide of 
draft refusal and support for resis- 
tance: the “manpower require- 
ments” of the Selective Service Sys- 
tem are beginning to show the strain 
more than somewhat. 


Accordingly, the professors and 
writers, God bless them, are flaunting 
their colours; they want to be in- 
dicted; and if this be masochism, then 
so was William Lloyd Garrison’s 
great cry that he would be heard! 
They want to force an open confron- 
tation with the government, in order 
to show that it has usurped its man- 
date and that its position is immoral, 
illegal, and completely untenable. 
Legalists and professional politicians 
may well be disturbed and worried by 
this surging militancy, but in our 
present situation such opinions are 
irrelevant. This is the kind of action 
that we pray about and do not 
criticise. 


The Navy’s floating 
slums: NCCL to act 


Kevin McGrath writes: Cockroaches 
by the thousand, grossly overcrowded 
and under-ventilated sleeping quar- 
ters - that’s life in the Royal Navy 
according to a letter received by the 
National Council for Civil Liberties. 
It comes from a 21-year-old Able 
Seaman serving in HMS Cambrian. He 
has been in the Navy since he was 14, 
and iis one of those for whom the 
NCCL is fighting to get the right to 
change their minds and get out of the 
Navy. (See page 12.) 

His account of conditions is similar in 
its complaints 'to others come across 
by the NCCL, its secretary Tony 
Smythe said this week. He gave the 
example of sailors on HMS Terror 
who wrote to the Farmers Weekly 
asking how many pigs could be kept 
in a space equivalent in size and 
ventilation to their messdeck. The 
answer was 15 pigs - in the space 
where 44 sailors had to live. 


Writes the sailor on the Cambrian: 
“The living conditions in the Navy 
at the moment in ships and shore 
establishments are very poor, but on 
the ship I am on at the moment the 
living conditions are disgusting. 

“If an inspector of health were to 
come aboard here now, he would be 
appalled at the number of people 
crammed into each messdeck. 

“In my messdeck there are 15 sailors 
living ‘in a space approximately 15’ by 
7’. Out of the 15 sailors in my mess- 
deck, 4 sleep in hammocks, 5 sleep on 


the floor, three sleep on seats, and 
the remaining three sleep on bunks. 


“The temperature in this messdeck 
is in the 90s most of the time, with 
the prospect of it going up to the 
110s later on, when it gets hot. 
“There are cockroaches by the 
thousands, which would turn the 
stomachs of any civilians, that we 
have to live with. , 
“The food is always being complained 
of, but it does no good - it gets worse 
every day.” 

Before writing to the NCCL he 
checked with his Divisional Officer 
whether he could get into trouble for 
writing. ' 
“He said no, but gave me a warning 
not to get mixed up with you people. 
Since then, two more officers have 
given me warnings, wut 1 inink tha: 
on issues like this I should ignore 
their warn:: -- 

However, since writing to the press 
can be an offence, Tony Smythe has 
asked Peace News not to publish the 
name or mcos number of the letter- 
writer. “‘ This is not an isolated case,” 
he said. “ His complaints are similar 
to 'those we come across regularly.” 
He added, “There is clearly room, 
even after we win over the question 
of boy recruits, for a campaign to do 
something about these kind of condi- 
tions.”’ But the fact that youngsters in 
their early teens could be signed on to 
live for years in these kind of condi- 
tions, with no ready way out, make 
them even more intolerable. 
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Who's for objectivity ? 
Ivor Cook spoils what might have 
been an interesting article by con- 
fusing his own personal beliefs and 
prejudices with some kind of “ objec- 
tive reality’: the Kind of thing that 
has been practiced by theologians and 
so led them to complete confusion. 
The concept of a reality existing quite 
independently of man is itself a form 
of idealisation - a product of the 
imagination, not of any kind of out- 
side world - which Cook himself now 
proceeds to condemn. 
Science describes a method of proce- 
dure, involving the way in which the 
outside world can only possibly be 
apprehended in terms of the limited 
capacity of man. No scientist will say 
that he describes nature as she truly 
is, but only human ideas about nature 
- which are less than ideal. The scien- 
tist has to interpret. He does not des- 
cribe “ objective facts”. Symbols are 
very real things indeed. Once it was 
thought that there was a tiny man in 
human spermatozoon. Now it is 
known that only that which stands 
for or is symbolic of a man is con- 
tained. Genetic information. Sex is a 
peels urge, the way nature imposes 

er demands on the biological organ- 
ism. It ‘is itself symbolic - of demands 
that are greater than the individual 
himself. 
Ivor Cook confuses the human inter- 
pretation, something not describing 
nature as she really is, with a “ fact” 
already existing in the outer world. 

j Heason, 
Lake End House, 
Newstead Abbey Park, 
Linby, Notts. 


Science & mumbo-jumbo 


I can’t argue further with Mr Cook 
(‘““Who’s For Sex?”, December 28) 
and I expect that your readers now 
find the exchange as tiresome as I do. 
Despite his religiose attachment to 
science, Mr Cook demonsirates no 
genuine scientific curiosity nor open- 
ness to ideas. For instance, because I 
refer to Berkeley he supposes that I 
endorse Berkeley’s idealism. Or be- 
cause I refer to a phantasy of Lewis 
Carroll’s, I am to be rejected along 
with Carroll’s sexual predicament. 
The kind of problems of esse percipi, 
of apprehension of reality, pondered 
by Berkeley and Carroll, are, to Mr 
Cook, non-existent. How convenient 
for Mr Cook to chop off every prob- 
lem which it is too uncomfortable for 
him to admit to himself! But this is 
not “Science”: it ‘is only ignorant 
prejudice. 
As when Mr Cook asserts with arro- 
gant stupidity that “the ‘infant has 
neither fear nor curiosity, but instead 
rudimentary needs, and if these are 
satisfied it simply goes back to sleep.” 
As Winnicott points out (after scien- 
tific thought about 20,000 cases as a 
pediatrician) the fact is that a baby 
often cries after a satisfactory feed, 
and here we begin to be faced with 
problems of the relationship between 
hantasy, perception, identity, and 
instinctual satisfaction. These apply 
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to adult sex as well, and they are the 
price of being human. Mr Cook calls 
it “being mucked about with myth.” 
I call it the problem of life. 

But Mr Cook, the apostle of 
“science”, dismisses ‘the whole of 
Freud, and his exploration of the 
truth that very young infants ex- 
perience serious inward conflicts. He 
dismisses Anna Freud, and Susan 
Isaacs, and Erik Eriksson, and Melanie 
Klein, and Bruno Betteiheim, and the 
work of John Bowlby for the World 
Health Organisation. He dismisses the 
scientific exploration of the mys- 
terious relationship between mother 
and child by Margaret Ribble in 
America, by M. Middlemore in The 
Nursing Couple, and eminently by 
Winnicott himself. 

It wouldn’t be any good telling Cook 
to read the work of a biologist who, 
during a piece of educational re- 
search, came to see that there was 
another dimension; because Cook re- 
jects the whole concept of “inner 
reality” as discussed by Marion Mil- 
ner in her On Not Being Able to 
Paint. 

Presumably he would also dismiss 
the work of the “Sleep and Dream 
Laboratory”’ ‘in Massachusetts, be- 
cause it demonstrates that dreams 
are the basis of biological viability. 
He would dismiss Suzanne Langer, be- 
cause, while believing (as I do) that 
man has “no entelechy of mind-stuff 
in his make-up”, but is matter be- 
come self-aware, it is still true that 
one of his primary needs is symbol- 
ism, and his major concern is a strug- 
gle to achieve insight. I’m sure there’s 
not a bit of good in asking Cook to 
read the chapter “I’m Sorry Dear” 
in the book Ways of the Will by Leslie 
Farber, on the whole modern myth 
that ‘“‘mucks us about” more than 
anything else: the myth that 
“ science’”’ can provide us with an 
ideal sexual life, so that we can avoid 
the miserable business of being just 
human, weak, mixed, ‘tormented. We 
can never control our whole experi- 
ence by what Mr Cook calls science, 
or by anything else. 

What he calls “ science ” I would call 
“magic”. For, as his unyielding 
dogma of scientism shows, Mr Cook 
seeks less what the scientist strives 
towards than what the witch doctor 
promises. 

David Holbrook, / 


Hertfordshire. 


War, just and otherwise 


John Papworth rightly argues that 
modern wars are total and therefore 
cannot be prevented as war once 
could be by a few people refusing to 
fight. (Though ‘in fact conscientious 
objection only became relevant with 
the introduction of conscription, and 
since less than 10% of the population 
were directly or indirectly involved 
in the Wars of the Roses, iit 'is hard to 
see how they would have been 
affected by a handful of resisters.) 
But he is illogical in the extreme to 
argue from this that support for the 
last war helps, when as he admitted 
the war was total, humane values 
were subordinated to the military 
machine and people were enslaved. 
No doubt he is right in saying that 
mere refusal to fight was inadequate 
war resistance. No doubt he is right 
that one cannot resist war without 
resisting the whole structure of the 
warfare state. But one hardly resists 
the warfare state by obeying the call 
to go and fight for it. 

No doubt Hitlerism was the quintes- 
sence of the warfare state, but by 
supporting a coalition which did much 
to transform wartime Britain.into the 


mirror image of a fascist state, John 
was hardly resisting the ethic of fas- 
cism though he may well have been 
helping to resist the most powerful 
exponent of it. (Assuming that this 
ethic is just an extension of the ethic 
of militarism.) 

It is curious that John who has in the 
past decried the traditional Christian 
doctrine of the Just War should then 
say “I believe all war to be evil, but 
I do believe there are exceptional 
circumstances in which to fight may 
be a lesser evil than to submit.” The 
Just War was defined as one wherein 
less violence and more justice would 
maintain from the use of coercion 
than would so do otherwise; but at 
least the essential condition was made 
that no non-combatant should be hurt 
by the use of force and no one should 
be made a combatant against his own 
wish. Whether any conflict ever did 
fulfill all the preconditions is hard to 
ascertain. Certainly the Pope’s mes- 
sage contradicts the terms of the 
Nicaean decretal on the subject, and 
is therefore in his own terms ipso 
facto invalid. 

Incidentally the logic of John’s argu- 
ments, that conscientious objection 
is unimportant, that changing society 
from the warfare state is all import- 
ant, that violence may well achieve at 
least the negative good of preventing 
things getting worse, would be for 
him to go on to the Bolshevist and 
traditional anarchist position of advo- 
cating violent revolution to prevent 
violent war. It is a total denial of the 
case which has underlain all radical 
pacifist thinking for a long time, that 
means are ends in embryo, and that 
while certainly and most definitely a 
revolution is necessary to abolish war 
and dismantle the warfare state- 
society, it is necessary that that re- 
volution should foreshadow the future 
free, equal and fraternal society. Since 
John has so often stressed this, one 
can only assume that he has not 
thought out the logic of his own sup- 
port for the last war, that he is un- 
willing to admit he was wrong, and 
so justifies it despite his views rather 
than because of them. 

Laurens Otter, 

13 Goodwin Street, 

London N4. 


Obedience 


I am as unconvinced by John Pap- 
worth’s second letter as by his first. 
Even the “ leaders of modern states ” 
cannot “enslave many millions more 
indefinitely”. They can order a few 
people to run prison camps, they can 
even shoot these few people if they 
disobey. What no dictator can do is to 
personally supervise the jailing and 
keeping in jail of millions of people. 
As said, he orders a few people, who 
if they obey, then order other people, 
etc. Just as many people say “I was 
ordered” as ‘if that justifies them, 
equally people can say “I asked for 
something and he carried it out, 
therefore he must have agreed with 
it.” 
Surely ‘the basic tenet of anarchists is 
that we do not believe in blind obedi- 
ence. Nor do I think Catholic theolo- 
gians would agree that a man is ever 
in a position where all possible 
courses of action are evil. Perhaps 
Thomas Merton would like to take up 
this point. 

David Parry, 

8 Greenheys Road, 

Liverpool 8. 


Vietnam in Britain 


Is it the case, as Peter Willis suggests 
in his review of Far From Vietnam, 
that “our anger ‘is about as much 
trouble to the Pentagon as a horse-fly 


directed at a rogue elephant”? Possi- 
bly: but couldn’t this be precisely 
because our anger iis misdirected at 
the Pentagon, when perhaps iit should 
be directed instead at, for example, 
10 Downing Street or the War Office? 
Our own government’s actual physical 
complicity in the Vietnam war is 
reasonably well-known; what is not 
sufficiently realised is that, as Peter 
Cadogan has pointed out in Freedom, 
any covert break with Johnson over 
the Vietnam war on the part of our 
own government necessarily involves, 
among other things, scrapping 
American military bases in this 
country, withdrawing the 700 British 
troops now stationed in Thailand, 
seceding from NATO and SEATO, and 
(that old faithful) disarming uni- 
laterally. 

When The Resistance in America 
mounts a weekend demonstration at 
the Pentagon, the Administration has 
to fly in hundreds of ‘thousands of 
federal marshalls, military police, and 
national guardsmen from all over the 
country 'in order to cope with the 
“threat” to 'the National Interest. If 
and when we can mobilise people in 
this country round the objectives 
mentioned above and provoke a rela- 
tively similar response, we might just 
be helping the American Resistance 
to stop the war and we might be 
troubling the Pentagon more than 
somewhat. The way for horse-flies to 
hurt rogue elephants is to get up their 
trunks, where they are vulnerable: 
the trunk for us is this Labour gov- 
ernment and the part ‘it plays in the 
Vietnam war and the Anglo/American 
military-economic alliance. 

As for the more general theme of 
despondency about the possibilities of 
stopping the Vietnam war, let’s look 
at the problem another way: If the 
stubborn opposition to the war during 
the last five years in both America 
and Britain had never occurred, 
Hanoi might by now be razed to the 
ground and in rubble, and the Big 
Firecracker ‘itself might even already 
have been lit. It’s small comfort, I 
know, but we have to proceed on the 
principle that there are no holes in 
the world and 'that nobody’s action is 
nugatory: ‘it is the only basis on 
which ‘to initiate change in any 
situation that you don’t like. 

Stan Scott, 

18 Quarry Road, 

Broseley, Shropshire. 


Peter Willis replies: The misdirection 
(or possibly, undirection) of our 
anger was exactly the point I was 
trying to make in the opening para- 
graphs. The objectives Stan Scott 
outlines are certainly clear, and, as 
he says “If and when” we can 
mobilise British people around them, 
we might indeed help the American 
resistance. If. My main point was that 
large numbers of Britons remain re- 
markably unresponsive to all the pro- 
posed, and tried, variants on 'this call 
to action, and we need to ask our- 
selves a lot more why this is, rather 
than coaxing or bullying them with 
new battle cries. 

For good measure, I might add that 
anyway the wrath, such as it is or 
even conceivably might be, of the 
British electorate on a foreign policy 
question is the least of the govern- 
ment’s worries, compared with the 
need to keep in with NATO and the 
US. The British electorate could 
easily be bought off come election- 
time, with a couple of well-placed 
home financial moves. LBJ ‘isn’t so 
easily duped. 


Deadline for letters is 
Monday. Shorter letters 
run less risk of being cut. 
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ROGER BARNARD | 
looks at POP ART 


Don't shoot the painter... 


Regular visitors to the Tate Gallery 
will know ‘that the standard route to 
the building is becoming pretty much 
what one would term a “ programmed 
environment”. You come along 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, a main com- 
mercial highway in process of 
modernisation, and turn left down 
Millbank Wharf before you reach the 
Bridge. The traffic along the Wharf 
is heavy industrial, and on the oppo- 
site side of the river the crashingly 
ugly new buildings of modern London 
rear their domineering heads: fifteen 
and twenty storey office blocks and 
housing projects: these dizzy, reeling 
architectures of glass, concrete, steel, 
and aluminium which leave the spec- 
tator feeling somehow diminished as 
an autonomous and initiating indi- 
vidual-in-the-world. 

This is the kind of prepackaged uni- 
verse, where technological advance is 
rapidly transforming the world of 
nature and society into the mere stuff 
of administration and domination, in 
which Roy Lichtenstein is at home, 
and in which he finds his artistic 
identity. Lichtenstein is one of our 
contemporary High Priests of Pop 
Art, along with Jasper Johns, Robert 
Rauschenberg, and Andy Warhol in 
America, and Richard Hamilton, 
David Hockney, and Richard Smith 
in England. In 1966 the Tate Gallery 
bought his painting ‘“Whaam! ” and 
apparently it roused more public 
interest than almost any other pur- 
chase since the war. Now the Tate is 
showing an extensive exhibition of his 
recent work as part of a major Euro- 
pean tour arranged in conjunction 
with three other museums. The ex- 
hibition runs till February 4; admis- 
sion lis 3s 6d. 

Lichtenstein’s paintings sell for 
$12,000 each, and ‘the established 
critics are making a big fuss of his 
work, so let me now sketch in a few 
historical details. Abstract Expres- 
sionism was probably the last pioneer- 
ing “movement” in the history of 
twentieth century modern art. By the 
time the Second Generation Abstract 
Expressionists came along, the move- 
ment was internationally accepted 
and ‘therefore no longer an “ innova- 
tion”. And before the end of the 
Fifties there had been many signifi- 
cant but separate artistic statements 


that pointed the way out of the cul- 
de-sac of “Art”. From an earlier 
generation, Marcel Duchamp looms 
large as the major hero in this chal- 
lenge to the nice, the pretty, the 
formal, the pompous and restrictive 
notions about what Art is or is not, 
and about what Art can or cannot be. 
Duchamp’s shock tactics, like paint- 
ing a moustache on “ The Mona Lisa ” 
and writing “A Nice Bit Of Tail” 
underneath, were apparently in- 
tended only to “ give Art a kick in the 
pants”, as Henry Miller put it. 
Nevertheless, they did point in a 
direction away from the morass of 
“fine art”, with all its precious 
materials, moribund conventions, and 
stereotyped responses. 


Stupefied 


It is on ‘this kind of foundation ‘that 
Pop Art has tried to build, unfortun- 
ately without much success. It repre- 
sents an attempt to turn again ‘to the 
“real” world; 'that is, 'to become con- 
cerned again with, and to confront 
directly, the content of the “real” 
world, having already ‘transcended it 
as subject matter. And what is this 
“real” world for Lichtenstein and 
his fellow Pop Artists? It is the secu- 
lar world of mass culture, mass tech- 
nology, mass media, mass entertain- 
ment, and mass communication. Thus 
Lichtenstein’s exhibition includes 
enormous and painfully “ realistic ” 
reproductions of trash cans, air 
sprays, essay books, gas ovens, balls 
of string, zip fasteners, watches, 
kitchen utensils, crockery, and so 
forth. But above all, of course, there 
are the paintings for which he is now 
“notorious” (and rich): gaudy re- 
productions of strip cartoons, the 
mass produced images of popular 
tabloid journalism ‘taken from old 
pulp magazines, whether they be 
teenage romeo sheets, science fiction 
magazines, horror comics, or Western 
romances. 


This ‘is, for all of us today, our only 
readily available social and cultural 
environment. Our contemporary Pop 
Artist accepts this environment will- 
ingly, and on all the evidence so far 
with Lichtenstein, he is apparently 
stupefied by ‘it. And ‘this is probably 
the main reason why this exhibition 
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Left, ‘‘ The Engagement Ring ” by Roy Lichtenstein, The Tate Gallery. 


was one of the most depressing artis- 
tic experiences of my life. 


Let us generalise for a moment about 
the nature of the creative act. It is 
commonly argued that those who ask 
that art communicate are advocating 
that the artist make it easy for his 
audience to “‘ get the message ’’. The 
result inevitably is a safe style which 
is capable of conveying only safe 
observations or understandings. Con- 
sequently, so the reasoning goes, the 
artist does not need to communicate, 
but merely to provide something that 
is meaningful to experience. This 
objection is perhaps valid when it is 
addressed 'to those isolated few who 
advocate the use of traditional style 
and symbols exclusively in order to 
facilitate easy understanding. 


However, when it is addressed ‘to the 
problem of communication in general, 
it rests on far too narrow a concep- 
tion of that complex process. When 
art is pushing on the frontiers of 
human understanding (and any art 
worth its salt is continually doing 
just that) then both the artist and the 
observer must work hard in order ‘to 
extract 'the maximum from his effort. 
But as soon as the artist addresses 
himself to the problem of creating a 
“meaningful experience” for other 
people, he addresses himself, whether 
he likes ‘it or not, to the problem of 
communication in general. And so he 
must ‘ask himself: ‘What do I have 
in common with my audience that I 
can utilise artistically in order to 
make him understand ‘and experience 
what I have come to understand and 
experience? ” 


It seems doubtful, however, whether 
Lichtenstein (his fellow Pop Artists 
are no exception) has ever paused to 
ask himself this question. It is diffi- 
cult ‘to understand precisely what he 
is trying to communicate. As far as I 
can see, he is communicating exactly 
nothing to anybody, unless he is try- 
ing ‘to tell us that ‘there ‘is no other 
significant reality for him except ‘the 
reality of secular mass culture, which 
he accepts totally because lit is the 
only thing that “makes sense” for 
him. Then if this is so, the trouble 
with his art, and with Pop Art in 
general, is that it is nothing more 
than a double-edged hoax: ‘that is, 
precisely because it is so trans- 
parently “‘ easy to understand ” (it is 
a kind of “art without art”) there- 
fore one 'is immediately led to think 
on an initial viewing that there is 
some simple, straightforward, hard- 
hitting social satire in it: that there 
is some relevant “comment” or 
“message” to be taken home and 
chewed on. Later one realises that 
there is none whatever. The spectator 
has been had. 


To be sure, some critics have argued 
that precisely because Pop Art affirms 
gladly the exclusive validity of an 
homogenised one-dimensional uni- 
verse (of commercial and entertain- 
ment symbols primarily) and at the 
same time ‘takes a position towards 
that universe ‘by distancing itself 
from it and expressing it, therefore 
such an art-form constitutes an ex- 
posure and an intensive scrutiny of 
the bland social facade that surrounds 
our lives and screens us from the 
reality beneath, even though there 
be no malice jin the artist’s intentions. 
But this notion is dubious in ‘the ex- 
treme, for the position that is taken 
up by the Pop Artist towards this 
external universe of society and 
history is essentially one of mindless 
celebration masquerading as “ neutral 
observation” or “interplay of form 
and content”, and therefore there 
cannot possibly be any peeling away 
of the cultural uniformity of surface 
excitement that masks the under- 
lying violence and coercion and 
power-compulsions in our social en- 
vironment. 


Lichtenstein’s intentions towards his 


subject matter, for example, are 
neither malicious nor friendly: they 
are simply superficial, in the sense 
that they are oriented principally to- 
wards that which is immediately and 
visually titillating (as in “The En- 
gagement Ring”). His paintings are 
quick-fire external ‘inventories which 
willy-nilly turn value, commitment, or 
concern into transitory jokes. He 
musingly plays with the absurd, and 
teases it lovingly, but beyond that he 
is not concerned ‘in any way whatever 
with meaning, beauty, or ugliness, 
but only with taste (rather like 
Baudelaire’s “dandy” of the Nine- 
teenth Century). Consequently, his 
art is one of humorous wonderment, 
like the reaction of an abashed little 
boy. He is not bothered to criticise or 
to comment. He is content simply 
record that his own attitude at the 
time of painting was whimsical and 
perhaps slightly ironical. 


Fall apart 


It is as if the objective technological 
and mass cultural universe is power- 
ful and overwhelming, unable to be 
coped with by mortal men, and so 
Lichtenstein observes lit languidly and 
with resignation. He cannot really 
handle the competition, and this is 
hardly surprising; the fact is, you 
cannot hope to win against an ab- 
stract and inhuman environment of 
billboards, posters, neon lights, ad- 
vertisements, junkyards, newspapers, 
expressways, traffic jams, skyscrapers, 
and so forth when your only weapons 
are the paltry conceptual tools of 
Pop Art: that is, imitation, quantifi- 
cation, and direct reproduction. And 
so our Pop Artist necessarily gives 
up any attempt to universalise, 
negate, or transcend, and he rejects 
any truck with interiority, subject- 
ivity, spirituality, instruction, edifica- 
tion, education, correction, contem- 
plation, or special experience. He 
becomes either an excellent paint 
technician, or an extremely sophisti- 
cated salesman (or both, like Lichten- 
stein). He is afraid to create. 


Then does he achieve anything in the 
end? If he is trying to do anything at 
all, I suppose that he iis trying to 
make us look and see our immediate 
environment in a different way. No 
doubt this is a laudable objective; we 
all, to a greater or Jesser extent, badly 
need the scales of habit lifting from 
our jaded eyes. But in the case of Pop 
Art, precisely because there is no 
act of intervention on the part of the 
artist, and no conscious attempt at 
transformation of the subject matter 
during the creative act, therefore the 
experience is vicarious and unreal; it 
remains at the level of subliminal 
titillation, and consequently there is 
an appalling price to pay in loss of 
artistic identity, emasculation of self, 
and rupturing of tthe self’s primary 
relationship with ‘the objective social 
world. And as John Dewey has said, 
“When the linkage of the self with 
its world is broken, then all the 
various ways in which the self inter- 
acts with the other world cease to 
have a unitary connection with one 
another. They fall apart in separate 
fragments of sense, feeling, desire, 
purpose, knowing, volition”. Pop Art 
is thus the art-form par excellence of 
Alienated Man in our advanced indus- 
trial societies. 


Of course, the Pop Artist himself is 
not alienated, or rather he is not 
consciously aware that he is alienated. 
Or perhaps it is that when an artist, 
of all men, begins ‘to find his soul, his 
meaning, his very identity located in 
the commodities and readymade sym- 
bols of the Big Society, then the whole 
concept of alienation has itself be- 
come meaningless! After all, in an 
interview printed in the programme 
note to his exhibition, Lichtenstein 
blithely criticises modern art since 


continued on page i1 
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AOA links up US exiles 


Robert Hurwitt writes from Paris: Of 
all the resolved actions planned by a 
conference of Americans that met in 
Paris this weekend, perhaps the most 
important was simply stated in one 
of the committee reports given Sun- 
day afternoon: ‘All this implies that 
we need to extend our contacts into 
other countries.” 


The call put out by the Paris Ameri- 
can Committee to Stopwar (PACS), 
and the Stop It Committee of London 
for a conference of Americans in 
Europe opposed to America’s inter- 
vention in Vietnam, drew about 50 
Americans to Paris for the January 
6 weekend. Most of these were from 
PACS and Stop It, some from other 
groups in England and France, and 
pee! from Germany and Switzer- 
and. 


Professor Marshall Sahlins of the 
University of Michigan, saying that he 
has ‘‘advanced to the level of a 
theoretical activist,’ opened the con- 
ference with a short address which 
stressed the heavy responsibility 
which lies on the American protest 
movement: 


“The Vietnamese fight on the 
battlefield but the war cannot be 
won on the battlefield alone. Vic- 
tory for the Vietnamese will be a 
political decision, the decision in 
Washington to pull out its troops 
... We are the second front of the 
war... We are in the heights in 
respect to Vietnamese policy in 
Washington and in some sense we 
can bombard it. But we have to 
think in the creative terms of the 
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Vietminh, when they were in the 


heights above Dien Bien Phu; where 
to bring up our resources, where to 
concentrate our fire.” 


Professor Sahlins pointed to the minor 
symbolic victories of Goldberg and 
McNamara and stated, “The Dien 
Bien Phu of our Vietnam is Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, that is, Johnson and 
the complex of Southern Senators, 
etc, that supports him.” 


The morning session was devoted pri- 
marily to discussing what problems 
should be worked out ‘in committees 
that afternoon and what practical ad- 
vice each group could offer the other 
on some of its own problems. The 
generation gap reared its eternal 
head. Stop It wanted to know how to 
reach the McCarthy exile community 
in London, and PACS, the large body 
of American students in Paris. 
Nguyen Ngoc Giao, General Secretary 
of the Union of Vietnamese Students 
in France, told the conference of the 
general support for the NLF among 
the large Vietnamese community in 
Paris. ‘“ There has been a Vietnamese 
movement here since 1945,” he said, 
“although, of course, it was under- 
ground until 1954.” He said some of 
the Vietnamese students in Paris 
were leaving to go home and join the 
struggle, but that both the NLF and 
Hanoi advised them to complete their 
studies. ‘‘ Although we must be pre- 
pared for a long struggle we see that 
the end is in sight. We must prepare 
ourselves for the rebuilding of our 
country.” 


On Sunday, the conference reassem- 
bled in the Friends Meeting House on 
Rue de Vaugirard for. the committee 
reports and the final work of the con- 


ference. The result was a new commit- 


tee - American Opposition Abroad 
(AOA, a federation of Americans in 
Europe for US withdrawal from Viet- 
nam). International protes: actions 
were scheduled for February 22 
(George Washington’s birthday), the 
week of March 17 (Vietnam solidarity 
week), and for April 2 (the third 
draft resistance day ‘in the US). 
Specific responsibility was delegated 
for co-ordinating these actions, with 
groups in every major European city. 


To facilitate communications between 
the American opposition groups in 
Europe, an organisation at Oxford 
undertook to put out a newsletter on 
all activities and it was decided to set 
up a telex:in London which would link 
up with the telex network already 
being established by Resistance 
groups throughout the United States. 
AOA demanded an immediate and 
unconditional halt to the bombing of 
North Vietnam and ‘condemned the 
US government’s indictment of Dr 
Benjamin Spock, Reverend William 
Sloan Coffin, and others for counsel- 
ling draft resistance.” It announced 
that “it will circulate a_ petition 
among Americans in Europe declar- 
ing the intention of the signers to en- 
courage draft resistance.” In addition 
AOA will put out a series of pam- 
phlets informing Americans of draft 
age of the de facto asylum offered by 
some European countries, such as 
France, Sweden, and Switzerland, and 
will establish draft information 
centres throughout Europe. 


A new organisation has been born - a 
new set of initials in the radical 
lexicon. Let us welcome the AOA. 


Aint FM nyt Bone 


Amnesty begs the question 


According to a report in the Guardian 
on December 28, Amnesty Inter- 
national has answered my original 
criticisms of their refusal to consider 
as “Prisoners of Conscience” Terry 
Chandler, Mike Randle and Del Foley. 
(See Peace News, December 29.) 
Judging by the fairness with which 
the Guardian covered the Peace News 
bit, we can safely assume that the 
paper reported Amnesty’s statement 
accurately. We are obliged to; since 
because Amnesty has not bothered to 
write to Peace News and answer the 
original article, we have no other 
source of information. 


And indeed, I wonder if Amnesty In- 
ternational has even read the article 
in Peace News? Blatantly ignoring 
the main arguments against the posi- 
tion they have adopted, Amnesty is 
content to rephrase its original state- 
ment of December 19, which simply 
said that “the principle of diplomatic 
immunity” (as expressed at the UN 
Vienna Convention of 1961) “ must be 
supported, and that there are other 
means of expressing disapproval ”’. 
And what does this new statement 
say? 
“While Amnesty International ex- 
ists to protect individuals unjustly 
imprisoned because of their politi- 
cal beliefs ... it is at the same time 
an upholder of international law 
and of the rule of law accepted by 
all responsible states ... a special 
status is conferred on embassies 
and on the individuals who repre- 
sent their countries abroad.” 


The statement then quotes from the 
Vienna Convention: 


“The receiving state is under a 
special duty to take all appropriate 
steps to protect the premises of the 
mission against any intrusion or 
damage, and to prevent any disturb- 
ance of the peace of the mission, or 


impairment of its dignity.” 
And then: 


“Tt is this precise point, the fact 
that the demonstrators entered the 
embassy against the wishes of the 
embassy staff... which makes it 
impossible for us to adopt them.” 


I suggest that this is completely be- 
side the point. Either Amnesty Inter- 
national is an organisation that works 
for the release and relief of ‘‘ Prison- 
er of Conscience”, or iit is not. To 
refuse ‘Prisoner of Conscience” 
status to Chandler, Randle and Foley 
on the ground that they have contra- 
vened a UN Convention iis simply beg- 
ging the question. Of course, the UN 
Vienna Convention on Diplomatic 
Relations can be a useful and valid 
charter, but ‘it is not the charter of 
Amnesty International, and ‘is not in 
their Constitution. 

Amnesty’s terms of reference are 
Articles 18 and 19, United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights. Am- 
nesty should stick to fits task, and 
consider these three cases in the light 
of what the prisoners have done and 
why, and particularly in the light of 
the criteria employed in the past by 
Amnesty in assessing the potential 
adoption as “Prisoners of Con- 
science”’ of countless similar cases 


_elsewhere in the world. 


To argue that diplomats must be pro- 
tected is neither here nor there, and 
to suggest that to enter “ the Embassy 
against the wishes of the Embassy 
staff” is a valid reason for not adopt- 
ing the demonstrators as “ Prisoners 
of Conscience” is both unwarranted, 
according to Amnesty’s charter and 
also completely ignores the historical 
precedents of this non-violent form of 
conscientious protest. 

Since 1960, both the Russian and the 
Cuban Embassies in London have 
been occupied, and non-violent de- 


monstrations have taken place there 
without there ever being the ‘ protec- 
tion” guaranteed by the UN Conven- 
tion and so nobly recommended by 
Amnesty. And how much “ protec- 
tion” did this country give the pre- 
mises and officials of the Peoples 
Republic of China last year? (To 
argue ‘that the Chinese themselves 
were guilty of starting the fighting is 
beside 'the point.) 

As I pointed out in the original article 
in Peace News, the whole question of 
the imprisonment of Chandler, Ran- 
dle and Foley tis one of “ civil dis- 
obedience ”. Amnesty’s falilure to con- 
sider their cases in ‘this light is 
doubly regrettable. Not only is Am- 
nesty’s understanding of the cases 
faulty, but their approach ‘is ‘incon- 
sistent. 

If draft card burning is a form of 
“civil disobedience’, as ‘it patently 
is, what about the “civil disobedi- 
ence” ‘in occupying peaceably the 
official premises of a foreign govern- 
ment. And if Amnesty can see its way 
to adopting persons sentenced tu 
prison for the “crime” of destroying 
their draft cards, what about, we are 
entitled to ask, persons sentenced for 
protesting inside the Greek Embassy? 


Terry Chandler, Mike Randle and Del 
Foley have been ‘in prison since 
October 1967. There is still time for 
Amnesty to rethink these cases in the 
terms, if not of the UN Declaration of 
Human Rights, at least in the light of 
its fine tradition of being able to see 
through the political and legal postur- 
ing and jargon that accompanies 
all such political trials. There 4s still 
time to assist the detained prisoners 
and their families. And the sooner 
Amnesty desists from paying undue 
attention to ‘irrelevancies such as 
diplomatic immunity, the sooner 
Chandler, Randle and Foley will re- 
ceive the attention they deserve. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


The Dunkirk spirit - we’re all in this 
together-type co-operation and lov- 
ableness - seems to nave ali been used 
up Backing Britain. Certainly it wis 
in conspicuously short measure on 
Tuesday morning, 'in the great snow- 
up. My colleague Roger Barnard re- 
ports ugly scenes on Swiss Cottage 
underground station, with barging 
and grappling far in excess of the 
normal give and take (push and 
shove?) of tube rush-hours, and even 
threats of physical violence. 


I can’t say I’m surprised. Hold-ups 
like this must so aggravate the ten- 
sions generated even in “normal” 
rush-hour conditions that it’s a won- 
der more people - when a train finally 
does turn up - don’t throw themselves 
under it. 


* * * 


The row over unmanned level cross- 
ings seems to boil down to two points, 
both very disturbing. The first is the 
interval between the train setting the 
barriers in operation and arriving at 
the crossing, which not only gives a 
very narrow margin for any vehicle 
in difficulties, but does not even give 
the train time to stop. (That is, 
assuming it can be warned of any 
danger. At present it can’t.) The dis- 
tance between the trip mechanism 
and the crossing itself is apparently 
calculated on - of all things - a com- 
promise between the speed of an 
express and that of a slow goods 
train. It would surely be feasible, and 
better, to install two trip mechanisms, 
one operable by fast trains and one 
by slow. Also, as suggested already, a 
sensor on the crossing connected to a 
signal to warn of any vehicle stuck 
there. 


Secondly, the statement by Mr Dennis 
Hollyfield, divisional operating officer 
of British Rail at Stoke-on Trent that 
the Hixon crash “should never have 
happened because rules and regula- 
tions anticipate these situations. The 
onus of using this type of crossing is 
placed upon the road user.” 

Now railways do - obviously - have 
right of way on level crossings. But to 
interpret this as Mr Hollyfield does 
by passing responsibility for safety 
to ‘individuals beyond the railways’ 
control smacks of complacency and 
arrogance. The kind of arrogance 
ea as we’ve just seen, goes before 
a fall. 


* * * 


It suddenly struck me the other day 
that I might quite easily die without 
ever having read The Brothers Kara- 
mazov. To name but one. And without 
ever learning Greek or German, or to 
play the piano, and without visiting 
India, Mexico, Crete, to name only 
three. Maybe this is the source of ‘that 
inexplicable discontent or guilt thot 
sometimes settles on me as I go to 
bed after an honest day’s work and, 
Say, an evening’s desultory but well- 
earned televiewing, ar a Sunday when 
my reading (hours of it) never broke 
free from ‘those hydra-headed mon- 
sters, the Observer and the Sunday 
Times. So, a belated resolution: as 
well as doing all those things - eating, 
sleeping, working, relaxing, drinking, 
etc - that get me through life and 
keep me from going insane, to devote 
some part of each day to doing some- 
thing - even if ‘it’s only a few snatched 
pages of a decent book on the tube - 
which I would regret dying without 
having done. I doubt if [ll really 
keep iit up, but at least I'll know 
exactly what it is I feel guilty about, 
which ‘is something. 


The way the whole nation rallied to 
save Bihar from the effects of the 
famine is a good example of national 
integration. All of us forgot our dif- 
ferences and pitched in. Bihar has 
been saved. It is a fact that we all can 
be proud of. 


I asked myself, why is it that we 
wake up only when there is a great 
difficulty and spend the rest of the 
time in our differences? And then we 
expect the Prime Minister, Mrs 
Gandhi, or the Chief Minister of a 
state to solve all our problems. 


We, too, are born out of the earth of 
this country and will go back to it. 
We have a part in the making of 
India. For centuries we didn’t learn 
how to rule because of the waves of 
invasion which this country suffered. 
Now we are no longer slaves, but the 
slave mentality remains in us. We 
are not behaving as a free people 
could and should behave. 


English today unites a few people and 
we call it the nation’s unity. What did 
unite the culture and spirit of India 
over the years? Where did her soul 
and her strength lie? It lay in the 
organisation of its villages, its demo- 
cratic system of government with 
Panchayats. Sometimes in the early 
days, villages would either defend 
themselves or even a group of villages 
would get together to defend them- 
selves against a common enemy. This 
was the root and the strength that 
kept India one entity. 

With the coming of British rule, this 
strength of the nation was broken. We 
now have a generation of uprooted 
people. When people round the world 
want to search for something distinc- 
tive about India, they go to the Em- 
bassies and ask: “ What is Gramdan 
or Bhoodan? ” And do you know what 
our Embassy people tell these 
visitors? That they don’t know! 


A collective will 


The world wants to know what iis the 
typically Indian action that we are 
taking. Something new must happen 
in the India of Gandhi. I don’t mean 
the quarrels in which we specialise. 
What the world wants to see in India 
is a collective will and a collective 
effort, for with it, in 20 years we 
could have made tremendous strides. 
It is a revolution we want: how to 
change this whole society radically. 
The other day a man came to me and 
said that he wanted to open a college 
in Ranchi for arts and science to be 
named after the late Dr Lohia. I told 
him, “For God’s sake, if you want 
to honour Lohia’s memory, have a 
school that teaches practical work 
and techniques to ‘people of farming 
or how to handle machinery of some 
kind.” There is no point in thousands 
of people going in for getting BA 
degrees, getting frustrated if ‘they 
don’t get jobs, and ‘then creating 
trouble for everybody. 
A Japanese friend of mine and I 
travelled a hundred miles from my 
Ashram in Bihar to Patna. On the 
way we stopped at a village well for 
a drink of water. After that we started 
moving again in the jeep. My Japan- 
ese friend commented: 
“JP, your country is not poor. I 
have ‘been looking at both sides of 
the road. I see nice houses mud- 
thatched, some of brick, I see wells, 
and I see fields, But what surprises 
me is that most of the people I see 
are either sitting under a tree, 
’ smoking, loitering, or relaxing. 
Why is that? ” 


JAYAPRAKASH NARAYAN 
writes from 


Revolution begins with oneself 


I replied that many of them have no 

employment. My Japanese friend 

replied: 
“ But there is so much to do if they 
want to. Why, that well from which 
we just drank water had its walls 
broken. Dirty water was seeping to 
it from outside. Surely the villagers 
could get together and repair it.” 


My friend was right. There is an air 
of irresponsibility that believes that 
because we have delegated power to 
a Prime Minister or a legislature or 
the government it is they who should 
come and do everything. Our whole 
philosophy is wrong. This is where 
Gandhiji’s thinking was relevant: 
that every day every single person 
should do some physical work. If 
people came into his Ashram, one of 
the first things they did was to clean 
the latrines. 


In today’s India we have forgotten 
how to work together. When collec- 
tively we could have ‘tremendous 
strength we busy ourselves by cutting 
down each other. What can be done 
about this? 

We do not have character. If we can- 
not distinguish between what is 
right and what is wrong, the country 
cannot advance much. The country 
cannot do without politics, but we 
need the politics that builds and not 
destroys. Where does the shakti 
(force) of unity lie 'in the nation? 
Moral development should be spear- 
headed by our political leaders. The 
main reason for a moral degradation 
is because of the way we run our 
politics. We are thoroughly unscrupu- 
lous in crossing floors and every other 
method of politics. It is ridiculous 
that Bengal Ministers should think of 
offering “ dharna ” outside the Prime 
Minister’s house. Yet in this country 
the politician is always first (along 
with film actors). We always give the 
politician an ‘importance out of all 
proportion. 

In a society where politicians happen 
to be given such importance, it is 
natural that when our politics fall so 
low it adversely affects the entire 
nation. This results in frustration. 
People say, if our political leaders 
can do that, why should not we? 


india on 


Many ‘people wrote to me after Dr 
Lohia’s death that I should return to 
politics. It is a slavish attitude. Poli- 
ticians will not salvage this nation. 
The Congress could not do it. Now 
the Opposition cannot either. The 
only state where politicians seem to 
be doing well is Madras, where the 
DMK has complete power. But if 
there was a United Front in Madras 
as there is in Bengal, it would end up 
the same way. In Bengal today no 
one has security of life, property, or 
reputation. I know of certain Cabinets 
where 50% of the Ministers don’t do 
anything and the remaining 50% 
work barely two hours a day. 


Indian foundatations 


We have come to a point where every- 
thing has ‘become scarce except 
children. The work is not getting 
done even in the factories and on the 
farms. We have become a nation that 
begs for alms from other nations. If 
we don’t get it we abuse them. If we 
get it, we in turn advise them. 


We are in grave danger of disintegra- 
tion. One communal upheaval has 
resulted in India being split, and 
another such upheaval will mean fur- 
ther fragmentation. And will we still 
insist on our little projects like 
Sikhistan? 

The other great danger of India is 
corruption. People ask, how will cor- 
ruption end? My reply is, “Begin 
with yourself.” Charity begins at 
home. If each one of us is honest in 
his business or his job, he can contri- 
bute to changing India. It is not 
enough to say that because some 
others are not doing enough work we 
also should avoid work. Our spirit 
should be that we will produce what- 
ever we can. People ask today that 
their dearness allowance should be 
increased. But is anyone asking him- 
self ‘the question, “how much more 
will be produced as a result ”? 
Gandhiji said that a man gets his 
rights by fulfilling his duties. God 
took away Gandhiji when we needed 
him most. He was going to take re- 
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the Bihar famine 


“The difference between Nehru 
and me is that he wants to drive 
off the British but keep the British 
mentality. I am willing to keep the 
British but I want to get the men- 
tality out”. Here, Londoners mob 
Gandhi as he steps out of taxi, 1931. 


volutionary steps that would have 
changed this nation. In most revolu- 
tions of the world the men who have 
led ‘the revolution have controlled the 
power, but when independence came 
to India, Gandhiji did not take power. 
He wanted to show the nation another 
way. 

Gandhi knew the pulse of the nation. 
He used to say: 


“The difference between Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and me is that he wants 
to drive off the British but keep the 
British mentality. I am willing to 
keep the British but I want to get 
the mentality out.” 


He wanted the winds of all the world 
to blow into our house. But he wanted 
the foundation to be Indian. 


If you look around us, in how many 
lands has democracy survived? To 
our east are Malaysia and Japan, to 
our south is Ceylon, and on our west 
there ‘is very little of it save Israel. In 
no country of Africa is there real 
democracy. Yet democracy has sur- 
vived in India for 20 years and we 
have held four general elections. If 
we had got freedom by a handful of 
people staging a violent revolution, 
freedom would not have survived in 
this country. Because ours was a mass 
movement of the people, democracy 
has survived. 


But it will not survive for long if citi- 
zens do not understand their res- 
ponsibility. Political power is dele- 
gated to a few elected representa- 
tives, but all the residuary power re- 
mains with the people. If only we 
understood our duty and went on the 
right path and worked unitedly with 
like-minded people, we could achieve 
a great deal. 

If we work only for ourselves there 
will be quarrels, but when we sacri- 
fice for others we shall begin to find 
unity. Each can start with himself. 
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RUSSELL JOHNSON: The political. case for military withdrawal 


VIETNAM, or WHO OWNS THE PACIFIC? 


An impressive array of books, pamphlets, and 
articles, both popular and scholarly, is available 
to any serious student of the war in Vietnam. 
The background of the conflict and its present 
dimensions have been weighed from a variety of 
perspectives. The modest purpose of this essay, 
however, is to present a judgment as to what is 
required to bring the conflict to an end. My judg- 
ment is derived from nine visits to South Vietnam 
since 1961, a two-week visit 'to North Vietnam in 
early 1967, and discussions with Vietnamese of 
differing backgrounds and points of view, includ- 
ing Buddhists and Catholics in both North and 
South Vietnam, members of the NLF, and officials 
and citizens of both the Saigon and Hanoi govern- 
ments. My most recent encounter with Vietnamese 
from both the North and the NLF was in Bratis- 
lava, Czechoslovakia, for a week from September 
5 to 12, 1967. 


All of the Vietnamese with whom I have spoken 
who are in opposition to the US presence in Viet- 
nam today see that presence as identical with the 
French presence which preceded ‘it, except in one 
respect: ‘the Americans have greater destructive 
power than did the French. When one refers to 
the Saigon government, these persons charac- 
terise it as a “ puppet” government, in effect no 
different from similar administrations supported 
by the French in their time. 


The Vietnamese in the North and in the National 
Front of Liberation see all Vietnam as one: one 
nation, one language, one people. They recognise 
the differences historically, ethnically, etc, that 
exist, but just as they fought the French through- 
out Vietnam, so today they understand their 
struggle as one being waged throughout the 
country, against an aggressive foreign presence. 
They reject the hypothesis advanced so persis- 
tently by Secretary of State Dean Rusk, that these 
are two independent countries and that the US 
is combatting “aggression from the North.” Just 
as they were unwilling to compromise with a 
continuing French military presence on the soil 
of Vietnam, so 'today they are unwilling ‘to com- 
promise with a continuing American military 
presence there. 


Because ‘the tradition of struggle for national in- 
dependence goes back before the Christian era, 
and ‘because, in my view, Communism in Vietnam 
has been essentially a vehicle of that indepen- 
dence struggle, the Vietnamese are today sus- 
tained iin their persistent resistance against mas- 
sive US military might by a stoical determination 
which is deeply rooted and will not be com- 
promised. My experience in Poland ‘a few years 
ago convinced me that Communist ideology or 
repression could never eliminate Catholicism 
from Polish life because ‘through the centuries it 
has been the vehicle of Polish nationalism. 
Whether Western critics like ‘it or not, Commun- 
ism in Vietnam for several generations has played 
a similar role. 


The Vietnamese have made their position clear 
on more than one occasion and it is fundamentally 
this: that the Americans must leave and must 
cease their efforts to intervene in the life of Viet- 
nam. Struggle will certainly continue within the 
nation ‘and between its present two divisions, but 
this is the business of the Vietnamese themselves. 


The Vietnamese in the North and the NLF want 
the war ended as soon as possible. They do not 
want their country further destroyed, nor do they 
want the war widened. They do not want Chinese 
“volunteers ” to come in; they are intensely self- 
reliant and wish to carry forward the resistance 
themselves. True, ‘they receive considerable assis- 
tance and technical help from China, and from 
the USSR and other “socialist” countries, but 
the “enemy” who fight the American and allied 
military forces are all Vietnamese, defending 
their own soil, as they have for centuries. 


From my conversations with them, I am convin- 
ced that the major block today to an end of the 
war is that the leaders of the Front and of the 
North lack faith in the professed intentions of the 
US leadership. They believe that the US leader- 
ship still expects to hold South Vietnam under 
US influence similar to South Korea, and to deny 
to Communists the right to form a government 
throughout that country. The NLF has 23 con- 
stituent groups, but the Peoples’ Revolutionary 
Party, the Communist Party, plays a dominant 
role there. Neil Sheehan, two years ‘in South Viet- 
nam for the New York Times, observed: 


“In Vietnam, only the Communists represent 
revolution and social change, for better or 
worse according to a man’s politics. ... The 


Communists, despite their brutality and deceit, 
remain the only Vietnamese capable of rallying 
millions of their countrymen ‘to sacrifice and 
hardship in the name of the nation and tthe only 
group not dependent on foreign bayonets for 
survival.” 
I believe that the moment the leaders of the 
North and ‘the Front are convinced that the 
United States is prepared to take its military 
presence out of the country, as the French left 
Algeria, they will sit down at the conference 
table immediately and that everything involved 
in US withdrawal and ‘peaceful transition could 
be discussed, indeed negotiated, in the spirit of 
the 1954 Geneva Accords. The only thing ‘that is 
not negotiable is the continued American occupa- 
Homes the soil of Vietnam. The issue is as simple 
as that. 


American political leaders today are continually 
quoted as saying something to this effect: of 
course, unilateral American withdrawal is not 
possible. This formulation not only dodges the 
issue but misleads the people. The word “ uni- 
lateral” in ‘this context implies that the Viet- 
namese too must withdraw. To where? Vietnam 
is their country. No foreign troops fight with 
them. I doubt that most Americans who utter the 
above statement expect US ‘troops permanently 
to occupy Vietnam. Why then this rejoinder? I 
think it ‘is said in order to forestall charges of 
appeasement, growing out of the Munich experi- 
ence, etc. But this misreads ‘the history of the 
Vietnam conflict. The Vietnamese have no aggres- 
sive intentions towards the United States. Their’s 
is a struggle for national independence. The 
French left Algeria when they had not lost the 
war; De Gaulle was under threat of assassination, 
and withdrawal meant that every French family 
who had lost a son in Algeria was in effect told 
that he had died 'in vain. This was tough, but the 
United States is now in exactly the same position, 
and we must face this honestly. 


New Western Frontier 


To the argument that it is not politically possible 
for an American President ‘to withdraw the US 
forces from Vietnam, I would answer ‘thus. World 
opinion, even among America’s traditional West- 
ern allies, is overwhelmingly critical of the Ameri- 
can action in Vietnam, and within the US itself 
pwhblic opinion ‘increasingly favours an end to the 
war. I do not expect the President to make a 
public declaration of withdrawal but rather to 
give such assurances to the Vietnamese, using 
the British or Russians, co-chairmen of the Geneva 
powers, for this purpose. Once negotiations are 
underway, ‘this fact could be announced. I am 
confident ‘that this move would not only be morally 
right and militarily correct, but that politically it 
would greatly strengthen the position of ‘the 
President. 

Relevant to this discussion is the question of why 
the US is in Vietnam. Here are two pieces of 
evidence for my own view that the US presence 
there has ‘been primarily to maintain a vantage 
point of American power in the interests of our 
own expanding world domain. This was the reason 
for US backing of the French up to 80% of 'their 
military costs at the time of the French defeat at 
Dien Bien Phu. 


In the New York Times international edition for 
January 11, 1967, is a revealing article by C. L. 
Sulzberger, titled “The Day It All Began.” He 
describes a conversation which he had with 
Walter Robertson, US Assistant Secretary of 
State for Far Eastern Affairs, in a hotel in Paris 
on April 22, 1954, a day in which the French were 
losing ‘the struggle at Dien Bien Phu. Said Mr 
Robertson on that fateful day: 


“This has been one of 'the worst days in United 
States history. We must recognise that ‘it is im- 
possible for us ‘to lose south-east Asia, which 
would follow tthe ‘loss of Indo-China. ... Our 
whole civilisation would ‘be affected. We must 
intervene. The loss of south-east Asia would 
represent an enormous loss of face and would 
greatly strengthen Chima were it communised, 
because of ‘its strategic potition and vital raw 
materials.” 


This frank statement by Walter Robertson puts 
very simply the primary reason for American 


1. Neil Sheehan, ‘‘ Not A Dove, But No Longer A Hawk ’”’, 
“« New York Times,”’ October 9, 1966. 

2, C. L. Sulzberger, ‘‘ The Day It All Began,’ ‘‘ New York 
Times,’”’ January 11, 1967, 


intervention then, and our continued occupation 
of Vietnam today. Further evidence of the real 
intent of US policy makers, as contrasted with the 
public utterances of Mr Rusk and Mr Johnson, 
which ‘tend ‘to avoid the issue, can be found in 
Look magazine, May 30, 1967. In a feature article 
on “Our New Western Frontier,” the Foreign 
Editor of Look, Robert Moskin, speaks with ad- 
mirable candour: 


“The Far East is now our Far West. The West- 
ern Frontier of American power today stands 
on the far side of ‘the Pacific Ocean, 8,000 miles 
west of San Francisco. It stretches through the 
island chain off the Asian mainland, with ‘three 
toeholds on 'the continent: Korea, Vietnam, and 
Thailand. There, we have more than a half- 
million men, thousands of warplanes, and a 
great naval armada. We are a Pacific power: 
the only Pacific power. We are there to stay.’ 


President Ho Chi Minh also understands this 
reality of American power and American intent 
in south-east ‘Asia ‘today. But he and his country- 
men will never compromise their fierce desire for 
independence. Until the United States relin- 
quishes ‘its present ‘“‘toehold” in Vietnam, the 
war will continue. If ‘the war goes on, as they 
fear ‘it will, more and more of them will be killed. 
Yet they said to me, and I believe they were 
sincere, that they are prepared to resist for 15 
or 20 years if necessary, have their cities all des- 
troyed, and return ‘to the jungle, rather than give 
up. They have ‘proven 'by their resistance thus 
far that these ‘are not idle words. And the risk of 
a wider war, of Chinese intervention, grows each 
day the war escalates. 


My experience in South Vietnam convinces me 
that the US jis not winning the war there, and that 
each day the war continues, more and more Viet- 
namese will go over to the side of the NLF, if 
only to maintain their integrity as Vietnamese 
against the ‘corrupting influence of the American 
occupation. The US military forces can win ‘no 
victory in this situation. All that results is further 
destruction of Vietnam, of Vietnamese people, 
and of young Americans. 


Thus I am forced to conclude that in effect there 
is only one genuine alternative that can bring 
peace; which is that the US must leave Vietnam. 
What then develops may displease us, but we 
must learn to live with it, as we live with Com- 
munist states in Eastern Europe 'today. The Viet- 
namese Communists are Vietnamese before they 
are Communist. They are perhaps the most sophis- 
ticated and competent peopie in that region; there 
will ‘be no “vacuum” in Vietnam once they are 
able to build a life ‘in peace. American assistance 
after the war ceases will be welcomed, I think, 
on their terms. 

The long-range security ‘interests of that region 
vis-a-vis all the big powers lie ‘in the mutual 
development of the Mekong Valley, and the re- 
sultant strengthening of the economies of the 
nations of Thailand, Laos, Cambodia, and Viet- 
nam. The American airbases must leave, and the 
elites in charge must ‘behave responsibly to their 
peasant masses. If this happens, I do not feel that 
Communism will threaten ‘the other nations of the 
region. But if the elites, backed by American in- 
terest, fail to be responsible, and if America 
persists in its effort to maintain a “ Pax 
Americana ” in that region, ‘insurgency will grow, 
Communism will be strengthened, and the best 
hopes of the American dream will be finally 
betrayed. 

3. Robert Moskin, ‘‘ Our New Western Frontier,” ‘* Look 

Magazine,’”’ May 30, 1967. 
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POST-NUCLEAR GAMES 


One of the best-known maxims of Thomas 
Hobbes, Seventeenth Century philosopher and 
author of Leviathan, is that human life is 
“nasty, brutish, and short’. If and when the 
Cold War explodes into nuclear holocaust, 
human life, it seems, will be less than short 
and worse than nasty or brutish. The photo- 
graphs on this page (courtesy, Press Associa- 
tion and Victor Nelson of The Kent Messenger) 
give some small indication of how Official 
Thought imagines it might be 


Last year, on Sunday, October 22, a rioting 
mob, flinging rotten eggs, old tomatoes, and 
sods of turf, attacked police officers and 
soldiers of the 8th Queen’s Regiment (West 
Kent) Territorial Army (now known as the 
Army Volunteer Reserve) at Shorncliffe Camp 
in Folkestone. But the rioters were not really 
dangerous (though I suppose that judgment 
depends on how you define “dangerous ”’): 
they were young Army Cadets from Folke- 
stone, St Mary’s Bay, and New Romney, taking 
part in an exercise consisting mainly of mock 
rioting incidents to show what would happen 
after a nuclear war. 


According to The Kent Messenger, which had 
a reporter on the spot, the exercise began with 
four police from the Channel Ports division 
trying to deal with the “rioters”. The boys 
wrestled with them, knocked off their helmets, 
and played football with them. A sergeant was 
brought to the ground with a flying tackle. 
Police dealt with four attacks. Then they 
called in the Territorials. 


“Rioters” appeared with banners: “ Food, 
Not Promises ’”’, “ Feed Our Children”’, ‘ No 
Police Scabs Here”, “No Army Rule”, and 
“The Queen’s Are Killers”. (The slogans, 
note, display some healthy animal disgust and 
rebelliousness.) Two lorry-loads of Territorials 
arrived to deal with the situaion, just as they 
might be called on “should Britain suffer 
nuclear attack and frightened civilians get out 
of hand or criminal elements try to take ad- 
vantage of the situation ”. 


The Territorials had their own banner. It 
read: “ Disperse Or We Fire”. The reverse 
side read: “Anyone Crossing This Line Is 
Liable To Be Shot”. The yelling ‘rioters ” 
took no notice and began to throw their mis- 
siles. “‘ But the soldiers did not flinch’. (God, 
schese boys have got some guts!) Finally, the 
order “Fire! ’ was given. ‘“‘ This sobered up 
the crowd ”’. Lieutenant Colonel James Ogilvie, 
sommanding the 8th Queen’s, said that he was 
‘ delighted with a realistic [sic!] exercise ”. 


It is hard to believe that all this happened one 
quiet Sunday morning in England’s Green & 
Sceptered Isle, but I am assured that it was no 
hoax. It would be laughable if it were not so 
dangerous. The confusion, the duplicity, the 
shame, the irrelevancy, the ineptitude, the 
colossal damn stupidity of it all is staggering. 
And it was all done by bright human beings, 
corrupting their intellects, debasing their man- 
hood, acting like clowns, and cajoling and 
deceiving and bullying decent young people! 
And all of it is aided and abetted by ourselves 
and out of our own pockets! 


What have we come to, that this is the kind of 
moral experience to which we are willing to 
subject our young people, not to speak of their 
parents? What kind of society are we now 
helping to create for these young men; what 
kind of standards are we teaching them; what 
example are we giving them to keep them from 
abandoning ‘any attempt to be civilised and 
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cultured, that we are prepared to sentence 
them to death by training them-cruelly to 
accept the very possibility of war and by en- 
couraging them to behave like subhuman 
savages? 
The Army Volunteer Reserves are divided into 
three units, with a total strength of about 
70,000 men. In time of “war or national 
emergency ’”’ these men would “support the 
police in maintaining order”. Such euphem- 
isms are an insult to the intelligence. What it 
means, when the chips are down, is that they 
will murder you, and I, and our children. Such 
is the logic of making peace by preparing for 
war. The conclusion to be drawn is that there 
are infinitely better ways of using our time, 
brains, energy, and money. Let us ring down 
the flag forthwith and proceed to build peace; 
the Army builds dead men and has never 
built anything else. 

ROGER BARNARD 
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DAVE SHIPPER 


Cape Town: portrait 
of a healthy city 


Cape Town, the oldest city in South 
Africa, is a wonderful place to live. 
Set in magnificent scenic surround- 
ings on the western seaboard at the 
southern tip of Africa, it draws 
thousands of holiday-makers in the 
annual trek for sea and sun. 


There is an average of almost 3,000 
hours of bright sunshine per year, and 
the equable climate means that the 
tropical diseases which are such a 
scourge further north in Africa are 
absent (unless imported). Altogether, 
a marvellously healthy city, as long as 
one is white. If one is a non-white 
there are, unfortunately, certain com- 
plications. 

The estimated popuiation of the 
municipality, based on 1960 figures, 
is 594,640 (197,670 whites and 396,970 
non-whites), and it is this figure that 
I shall be referring to later. Estimates 
based on 1963 figures can inflate the 
Cape Town population to 830,000, but 
this figure includes neighbouring 
areas, and not the municipality pro- 
per. Of the 594,640, then, some 33% 
are white and 67% non-white, and of 
the non-whites about 78% are of the 
“mixed race’ known as “ Coloured ”, 
the remainder being African, apart 
from 7,000 Indians. 


Housing is a major problem for non- 
whites, and though the municipal 
authority has been erecting 2,000 
houses per annum, the housing posi- 
tion for Coloureds is getting steadily 
worse. There are 9,800 Coloured 
families alone on the municipal wait- 
ing list (and 180 whites), and private 
accomodation is both expensive and 
poor. 

The application of the Group Areas 
Act has left the municipality short of 
land, made future multi-storey build- 
rt inevitable, and put the city years 
behind schedule in slum elimination 
and clearance nlans. A pilot rehahili- 
tation scheme for the famous District 
Six area was abandoned following 
central government Group Areas in- 
terference. 


Some Coloureds are skilled workers 
and earn good wages, but the majority 
are unskilled Jabourers. many of them 
earning less than Rand 10 (£5) for a 
full week’s work. The large size of the 
average family is usually a disadvan- 
tageous factor, but sometimes family 
earnings can augment a poor income. 
There is no compulsory insurance 
against sickness and no compulsory 
education for non-whites. The major- 
ity of Coloureds live in slum condi- 
tions; malnutrition abounds; illegiti- 
macy has been rising for the past few 
years; venereal disease is rife; delin- 
quency is a grave problem. 


The Africans live in the “ Bantu 
townships” of Langa and Guguletu, 
or, if in domestic service, at the 
bottom of their employer’s garden. 
Many Africans are permanent resi- 
dents of Cape Town and completely 
detribalised, but will nevertheless 
be affected by governmental plans to 
“get the blacks out of the cities.” 
Their social and economic conditions 
are worse than those of the Coloured 
group. The “Indians” are mainly a 
trading community, some of them 
quite prosperous, but they are always 
in danger of “deportation” under 
the Group Areas Act. 

Though Cape Town has _ districts 
which are mainly non-white, and 

others inhabited mainly by whites 

and their servants, there has been 


nothing approaching complete segre- 
gation. However, the State Depart- 
ment of Community Development is 
now attempting to-unscramble- the 


racial omelette, and under the Hous- 
ing Act, estates for whites and non- 
whites are separate, leading to pro- 
gressive racial separation. 


For the year ending December 31, 
1965 (which I shall now take for all 


Statistics) the birth rate for whites 


was 17.4 per 1,000; for non-whites 
39.2. The infantile mortality rate was 
19.4 per 1,000 live births for whites 
(maternal mortality rate 0.29); 78.5 
for non-whites (maternal mortality 
rate 1.44). The tuberculosis death rate 
was 0.05 per 1,000 whites and 0.50 for 
non-whites. 

It will be seen that infantile mortality 
is on average four ‘times as high for 
non-whites; maternal mortality five 
times as high; and the TB rates ten 
times as high. 


The illegitimacy rates reflect ‘the 
social conditions: 5.7 per 1,000 for 
whites; 29.1 for non-whites. The still- 
birth rate also reflects ‘the social con- 
ditions, institutional confinement for 
non-whites being limited by the ‘in- 
adequate available accomodation. 
White still-birth rate is 11.9 per 1,000; 
for non-whites it is 22.7. Actually 
94% of white births were in institu- 
tions; 51% of non-white births. 
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In the non-white group 28.4% of all 


An illustration of Clifton Beach, Cape Town, from “ South Africa for 
the Visitor’, issued by the South African Tourist Corporation, 70 


Piccadilly, London W1. 


deaths occur before the age of one 
year; ‘this compares with 3.2% of 
whites. Deaths under five years of 
age constitute 37% of non-white 
deaths, a figure which rose from 36% 
in 1964; 3.9% ‘in the white group. 
Deaths under 25 years constituted 
5.9% of all white deaths; 42.7% of 
non-whites (an increase from 41.3% 
in 1964). 


During 1965 'there were 323 reported 


ALL LIKE US 


South Africans had the right to ask 
the world to leave them alone, Mr 
Vorster said.! ‘We, as a people, have 
never had the audacity to tell other 
countries how to run their affairs. ... 
We have every right to ask the world 
to leave us alone and ‘to give us a 
chance to solve our problems in our 
own way.” 


“People not only misunderstand 
South Africa, but many of them go 
out of their way to misrepresent 
facts, to deliberately misinterpret the 
policy of South Africa. All sorts of 
wild allegations have been made in 
the past about South Africa’s sup- 
pressing its black people, denying 
them certain fundamental rights... 
in fact the exact opposite is true.”2 


Mr Vorster has bluntly warned the 
world that, though South Africa was 
determined to mind its own business, 
if was equally determined not to be 
dictated to by others.3 


There is a specious type of argument, 
heavily plugged by all South African 
government spokesmen, that runs 
like this: ‘You, the non-South 
African, have no right to interfere 
in our- internal affairs. If we choose 
apartheid, or separate development, 
instead of integration, that’s our 
affair.” 

The argument has been echoing down 
the halis oi Westminster and through 
the swing-doors of Fleet Street, given 
a slight twist: “ You have no right to 
pass moral judgments on the internal 
policies of the countries with whom 
we trade. If we don’t trade with 
countries because we object to some 
of their internal policies, who on 
earth could we trade with?” 
(Searcely any countries other ‘than 
Western Germany and the United 
States, one presumes.) 


1 “* Johannesburg Sunday Times,’ 8/5/66. 

2 ‘‘ The Story of Race and Progress in Africa’s 
Richest Nation,’’ US News and World Report, 
November 14, 1966. 

3 Johannesburg Star,” 24/11/67. 


And if they all were English 

It would save a lot of fuss, 

And wouldn’t it be nice for them 
If they were all like us? 


At what stage does ‘‘internal policy ” 
become a matter of international 
concern? If the Nazis had put to 
death six Jews, for instance? 60? 
600? 6,000? 

To me, there is no matter of internal 
policy in any country that can be ex- 
cluded from international scrutiny. 
Nor can we accept that policies are 
legitimate if they follow the law of 
the land. Daniel and Sinyavsky were 
properly punished, according to 
Soviet laws. Does that make it right? 
South African laws have even less 
validity than those of most other 
countries, being enacted by a parlia- 
ment elected by a small white minor- 
ity, but having jurisdiction over the 
black majority. 

The whole structure of South African 
life today is built on the fallacy that 
discriminatory intergroup relations 
are justifiable on biological grounds. 
UNESCO calls this an “ anti-social 
belief”, and a basic problem of 
racism. 


The findings of UNESCO experts, in 
their recent report on the effects of 
apartheid on education, science, cul- 
ture, and information, make the 
arguments about ‘non-interference 
in internal affairs” and “don’t pass 
moral judgments ” seem outrageously 
absurd. 


The report sets out to examine South 
African education and _ culture 
against a number of international 
norms of conduct to which UNESCO 
is legally and morally dedicated. 
These norms are defined in the Con- 
stitution of UNESCO (“rule of law 
. . . human rights and fundamental 
freedoms . . . without distinction of 


4‘ Apartheid: Its Effects on Education, 
Science, Culture, and Information.’”’ Published 
by UNESCO, 1967. Also ‘‘ Statement on Race 
and Racial Prejudice,’ publushed by UNESCO. 


cases of kwashiorkor (a nutritional 
deficiency disease), all of them non- 
whites. Most cases were children 
under five, with 58% ‘in the age group 
one to two years. 

It is unnecessary to give further sta- 
tistical comparisons. It should be 
borne in mind that conditions for 
non-whites in the cities, bad as they 
are, are infinitely better than condi- 
tions ‘in the reserves, 
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race, sex, language, or religion’); in 
the United Nations Charter and in the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights; and in various UNESCO and 
UN declarations on racial discrimina- 
tion, education, and biology. 

It is a factual report; two hundred 
pages are devoted to an examination 
of actual laws, statistics, official facts; 
just over one page to conclusions: 


“ Apartheid not only is not an ad- 
missible answer ‘to racial and 
group conflict, but is itself the 
major source of this conflict.” 


“The image of man which results 
from the policy of apartheid in 
South Africa is an image which is 
clearly opposite to the one to which 
the community of nations is ethi- 
cally and legally dedicated.” 


“The ill effects of apartheid are 
not confined to the situation within 
South Africa. ... the practice of 
apartheid and all other forms of 
racial discrimination constitute a 
threat ‘to international peace and 
security and are a crime against 
humanity.” 


The report constitutes an invaluable 
handbook of laws, statistics, tables. 
The section on education, for in- 
stance, contains not only information 
on laws and expenditure which can 
be found in other publications, but 
also an analysis of subjects in school 
textbooks, an examination of myths 
officially perpetuated. 

The prejudices and myths are only 
blown-up versions of many current iin 
Britain ‘today. South Africa holds up 
a distorting mirror to mankind; the 
images reflected are gross, even ab- 
surd; but still, it is an image of our- 
selves, of human beings. 

The right to ask the world to leave 
them alone? Non-interference? 
Haven’t we heard it all before? I 
would make the UNESCO book the 
basis for study in every school. It 
concerns every one of us. 


THE GUITERSNIPER 


Protection 
racket 


From Thomas De Baggio in Washing- 
ton: 

What softened up Sihanouk after two 
and a half years of rusty diplomacy 
and sharp sallies? Why, 'it was the old 
LBJ-Rusk magic, that’s what! 

Behind the apparent softening of the 
Cambodian prince towards the US, is 
a sordid tale of thwarted assassina- 
tion. The key lever ‘in the recent an- 
nouncement by the Cambedian chief 
of state that he will no. oppose 
American “hot pursuit” across his 
borders and the invitation to resume 
some kind of limited diplomacy has 
apparently been the connivance of 
America’s two top execs which has 
resulted in keeping the prince alive. 


Cambodian radio tells this story: 
Sihanouk feels that Johnson and 
Rusk were personally instrumental in 
blocking an attempted CIA-Pentagon 
plot to kill him. The successful assas- 
sination would have triggered a mili- 
tary coup favourable to the US. 

As they say, this is a continuing chap- 
ter in ‘the not-so-subtle rulebook of 
Johnson diplomacy called CHUCKLE, 
CHORTLE, THREATEN, BLACK- 
MAIL: A How To Do It Foreign 
Policy Manual. 


Poison gas 


Gas warfare in Vietnam? The Defence 
Department says American troops use 
only ‘‘crowd-control” type gases, 
such as tear gas. A Canadian doctor, 
with experience among civilian war 
casualties in Vietnam, .believes they 
are liars. 
In a letter made public in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star by Pulitzer Prize- 
winning science reporter William 
Hines, the doctor whose name was 
withheld, wrote: 
“ The type of gas makes one quite 
sick when one touches the patient 
or inhales the breath from their 
lungs. After contact with ‘them for 
more then three minutes one has 
to leave the room in order not to 
get ill” 
‘The letter was written to Dr E. W. 


Le Roi Jones 
jailed 

The Negro poet and playright LeRoi 
Jones was sentenced by a judge in 
New Jersey on January 4 to a jail 
term of from 30 months to three years 
and a fine of $1,000 (£417) for posses- 
sing weapons during race riots (or 
“rebellions ”, as Jones would have us 
call 'them) ‘in Newark last July. 

Jones claimed 'that two pistols found 
in his motor caravan in Newark had 
been planted by police. The judge 
told him: “I believe that you were 
an active participant to burn Newark 
and were making an ‘inspection tour. 
You have the ability to make a whole- 
Sale contribution, but you are in the 
vanguard of radicals who would des- 
poy our democratic society. You are 
sick.” 

‘“ Not as sick as you,” Jones answered. 
Later ‘he shouted: “I don’t agree that 
this is a righteous court. You are not 
a righteous judge. You represent a 
crumbling structure of society.” 
Crumbling or not, its walls are still 
Strong enough ‘to hold Jones from the 
world for 30 months. And whatever 
doubts we have of LeRoi Jones’s style 
or political wisdom, black people in 
America aren’t going to like that. It 
1s white America that is on trial, not 
LeRoi Jones, and unfortunately white 
America has been ‘tried and found 
wanting far too often to stop the rage 
from uncoiling. 


Pfeiffer, professor of zoology at the 
University of Montana. Last year, Dr 
Pfeiffer unsuccessfully attempted to 
get the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science to investi- 
gate reported use of CBW in Vietnam. 
The Canadian physician, who served 
for 3 years at the tuberculosis hospi- 
tal at Quang Ngai, continues: 
“Patients are feverish, semicoma- 
tose, severely short of breath, 
vomit, are restless and irritable. 
Most of their physical signs are in 
the respiratory and circulatory sys- 
tems. Both lungs exhibit rales (an 
abnormal sound in the breathing) 
throughout, severe bronchial 
spasm, heart rate is usually very 
high and all the patients had pul- 
monary edema (water in the lungs). 
“T have only kept accurate records 
of the number of such cases that I 
have seen since June. 
“There was one child 6 years of 
age who died; there was one child 
of 15 years of age who survived; 
there was one lady of approxi- 
mately 40 years who died; there 
were four other adults who sur- 
vived.” 
The doctor estimates that the mor- 
tality rate in adults is 10% and in 
children, 90%. 
Dr Pfeiffer, the recipient of the letter, 
who has studied military gases, says 
that the symptoms sound like those 
caused by a gas called DN. Military 
regulations, says Pfeiffer, state that 
the chemical “is not 'to be used where 
fatalities are inadmissible.” 
Reporter Hines summed up his dis- 
patch: 
“This is an understandable 
measure in dealing with guerrilla 
activity, perhaps - but what about 
that 6-year-old Viet Cong terrorist; 
this is a rather big morsel for any- 
one to swallow, even back here at 
Credibility Gap.” 


Cold Ruislip 
again 


Viv Broughton writes: Ruislip again. 
What a bloody awful, cold, and 
frozen sprawl that place is. The 
weather can be lousy too, but we hope 
that the town is not entirely God- 
forsaken; in fact we know it’s not. 
For many years it has been the hide- 
out of the American Mafia, not that a 
USAF air base can lay any claim to 
collective sainthood; but its mere 
existence puts Ruislip (like Calvary) 
on the ecclesiastical map, and in the 
last few months it has been spotty 
host to two bunches of shivering 
Christians. 


Now, a shivering Christian, even 
twelve shivering Christians, ain’t 
likely to stop an angry Mickey Mouse, 
let alone the US Air Force; not on 
their own, that is. Last Saturday in 
Ruislip High Street we had prayer 
meetings and sermons which were all 
about Vietnam, a bit sorry and none 
too raving (we should have had the 
Staple Singers or Sun Ra with us). A 
Jehovah’s Witness came up and said, 
“Just a minute, Sirs, I have a ques- 
tion for you: Where are the dead? ” 


Reverend John Stott (partly in drag) 
and I bandied with the fellow and in- 
vited ‘him ‘to Victoria Road, but he 
wouldst not, and then God led us all 
by the hand up a back street to a very 
ordinary church. I went in and met 
the priest ‘who, surprise surprise, 
came from Missouri. We talked at 
length about the war, the base, and 
about black liberation, and he then 
said would we like to come down 
sometime and talk to his congrega- 
tion, 50% of whom came from the US 
base. Would we? 

An hour later we were at the base, 
held some more shivering prayers, 
and then hung about 30 white crosses 
on the fence. Well, they’ve been hang- 
ing ’em on the rest of us for long 
enough, and anyway ours were empty. 
The fence is still there; so is the 
base; and so I hope, will we be. 
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Trans-Europe peace 
march planned by WRI 


The War Resisters International is to 
stage a European March against 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact later this 
year. Preparations are so far only in 
the planning stage, but it is intended 
that the five-week march will take in 
NATO headquarters in Belgium and 
the capitals of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland. The march is expected to 
start in the last week of August. 


Devi Prasad, secretary of the WRI, 
writes in a letter to supporting 
groups ‘that the proposed maximum 
number of participants will be 25. He 
suggests that national and local sup- 
porting groups should organise larger 
demonstrations “in front of embas- 
sies belonging 'to both the blocs” 
when the march arrives in their 
countries. 


The idea of the march sprang from a 
meeting of the European Sections of 
the WRI at Chateau Charbonnieres, 
Loire Valley, France, late last year. 
The marchers are to attend a large 
demonstration at the NATO head- 
quarters, near Brussels, ‘“ organised 
for the occasion by the Belgian move- 
ment”, before proceeding via South 
Netherlands, Dusseldorf, Frankfurt 
and Nurembourg to Prague and 
Warsaw. 

The demonstrations in Czechoslovakia 
and Poland may be seen “ as a symbo! 
to break through the barriers”, says 
Devi Prasad, pointing out ironically 
‘that the headquarters of the Warsaw 
Pact are in Moscow. He is “ slightly 
optimistic” that the demonstrators 
will be allowed to enter the two coun- 
tries since both have made it clear 
‘jn recent years ‘that they would like to 
see the rival military alliances dis- 
solved. In order to cover the enor- 
mous distances involved, the march 
will be motorised at some points. 


Final details of the demonstration 
were to bé worked out at a meeting 
in Germany ‘in the next fortnight and 
confirmed at the next meeting of 
European Sections in Basle, Switzer- 
land, at the beginning of March. The 
WRI hope to involve in ‘the demon- 
stration their own sections ‘in France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy, Britain and Nor- 
way, non-violent action groups in 
Belgium, the Netherlands and France, 
YCND in Britain, the Kampagne fur 


Abrustung in Germany and national 
sections of the FoR and Service Civil 
International. 


In July, 1967, the WRI issued its 
statement from Spodehouse, Stafford- 
shire, titled “NATO, Warsaw Pact 
and the Future of Europe,” which 
called not only for the dissolution of 
the two nuclear alliances but also for 
the demilitarisation of Europe. Para- 
graph 5 reads: 


“There is a tendency in some 
quarters to argue that present US 
policy is so aggressive that new 
patterns of alliances are required 
to contain US power. In particular, 
it has been argued that fear of the 
United States and anger at its 
Vietnam policy has tended to drive 
some sections of opinion in Europe 
towards a more moderate or toler- 
ant view of the Soviet Union. The 
WRI welcomes every step towards 
a relaxation of rigid antagonisms 
but it must point out that any state 
which possesses nuclear weapons is 
in a certain objective sense an 
enemy of mankind. What is needed 
at the present time fis not a Euro- 
pean community which simply re- 
acts to events, being driven at one 
instant by Soviet pressures towards 
an alliance with America and being 
driven in the next instant by 
American actions in Vietnam to- 
wards an alliance with the Soviet 
Union, but rather a Europe which 
can itself act upon the situation, by 
its own independence of action, 
serving at the same time to contain 
American power and aiding the 
necessary liberalisation of the 
nations of Eastern Europe.” 


The statement went on to call upon 
“the peoples in every single nation 
now tied to the NATO or Warsaw 
Pact to press their own governments 
for unilateral withdrawal from those 
pacts” and asked the WRI executive 
“to explore ... those projects which 
they might undertake directly to help 
rally public opinion against these 
alliances with special emphasis on 
making it difficult or impossible for 
NATO to be retained in its present 
form after 1969.” 

The Spodehouse statement now forms 
“the basis of the approach to be 
taken by the march.” 


ASYLUM IN SWEDEN 


The four anti-Vietnam war deserters from the US carrier “Intrepid ”, who 
have been recommended for political asylum in Sweden, receive their first 
lesson in the Swedish language. 
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ALLEN 
SKINNER’S 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


In this column I have more than once 
expressed my hope that, following the 
present general realisation that the 
Labour Party can no longer be seri- 
ously regarded as an instrument for 
the realisation of the revolutionary 
aspirations urged by the early social- 
ists, there will be a concerted move 
among the younger people who share 
this disillusionment to formulate a 
clear policy that will be a recognis- 
able challenge to the acceptance of 
the present trends away from genuine 
democracy shared by political Labour 
and Conservatives. 


There is a need for a careful re- 
examination of the aims of the earlier 
Socialists and a scrutiny of the past 
development of the Labour Party, so 


that it may be decided in just which 
aspects of organisation, thought, and 
action the movement has gone wrong. 


In this rethinking it ought to be possi- 
ble for pacifists to make an important 
contribution. The pacifist rejects co- 
ercion as a means of settling inter- 
national disputes or of subjecting one 
people to the will of another; and it 
follows that the pacifist will desire 
also to eliminate coercion and ‘the 
violence on which it depends from 
the social structure. 


There has been in the past, however, 
a good deal of evasion among paci- 
fists in regard to this aspect of the 
matter. It is obvious that the ideal 
society from the pacifist standpoint is 
that urged by the anarchist, in which 
there is a total absence of state power 
and in which the community will de- 
pend on the voluntary association of 
people for the necessary social and 
industrial activities. 


But -however much ‘this may be re- 
garded as a pacifist ideal, the great 
majority of pacifists do not regard it 
as being practicable of attainment. 
Almost without exception they ‘take 
for granted the maintenance of a 
minimum of coercive power. They 


Kay Boyle 


A POEM DEDICATED TO 
‘TERRE DES HOMMES” 


Terre des Hommes, consider how loud your voice is. 

I can hear it, far as I am from the glaciers where I once lived, 
Yodelling out to those who hang on ropes in the blue crevasse 
Or dangle from rock, the cord unravelling swiftly, swiftly. 
They are lost in a mountainous and eternal country. 


The landscape tight-lipped gigantic, 


as they swing, grimacing, 


Deaf to the high clear yodel saying: This is the way, this is the way! 


(I saw the children dancing in South East Asia in August, 

Dancing daintily, prettily, with their scarves of napalm, 

Their cloaks of phosphorus. These expensive gifts we have given them 
They will be permitted to keep forever. The opal wings 

Of the tissue that once was epidermis contrast so 

Effectively with their dark and alien skins.) 


Terre des Hommes, J hear you calling out that there is time 
To return before the last storm whistles down from the north, 


Before the ropes unravel to a thread. 


“In Europe,” 


You write on the stubborn snows, in letters as tall 

As the palm-trees of quite another continent; 

“In Europe we have found several hundred beds 
For the children.” You draw an arrow, showing where 
The Swiss lakes lie, where cows wear garlands 

Of gentians round their necks, where children 

May rest for a while beneath the ether masks. 


(In the jungles of their homeland no silky tiger moves, 

No zebra stamps on the palm, no elephant trumpets, no water buffalo 
Ruminates, shifting rice paddy greens between its jaws. The leaves 
Have died silently under the stutter of helicopter spray, 

And the children, dancing without gas-masks, turn towards us 

And smile at their own deaths, wondering a little, 


not wishing to intrude.) 


For a long time your yodelling went unanswered, Terre des Hommes; 
Then the words came, written on heavy white paper, white 
As the White House. “ Dear Terre des Hommes,” it began, 
And continued: “ The American Air Force cannot be used 


to transport Vietnamese 


Children who might be in need of medical attention. There exists 

No American financial means to assist your activities. 

Yours truly.” And the signature? I swear it is not mine. 

I wouldn’t have had the time to write the letter out. 

I’m working creatively, trying out variations on the themes they dance, 
These children who slide through the moonlight, bat-coloured now, 
Screeching like bats. Their dance cannot be mazurka, not polka, 

Not bolero, nor hornpipe, or jig. It must be 

A regal dance to which they step carefully, carefully, 

So as not to disturb the flesh that still clings to their bones. 


* Name of Swiss organisation dedicated to rescuing sick and abandoned 


children of the world. 


take for granted, that is to say, the 
continuation, possibly even the per- 
manence, of some minimum coercive 
power on the individual, founded on 
the existence of a police force. 


Actually I believe that most anar- 
chists are in the same situation. The 
consciousness of this apparent contra- 
diction in his outlook is a temptation 
to the pacifist, and to the anarchist, to 
evade the essential issues involved. 
Setting aside the attainment of a com- 
pletely non-violent society as ‘an im- 
possibility, the pacifist has followed 
the easy course of accepting such 
aspects of the policy of one of ‘the 
traditional parties as may appeal to 
him but which have no effective re- 
lationship to his pacifist assumptions 
and may actually have been at bottom 
in contradiction 'to them. 


The anarchist, on the other hand, has 
rejected every aspect of politics that 
assumes state action and has by this 
means relieved himself of the need 
to tax his mind in the formulation of 
any kind of social policy short of his 
ultimate aspirations. Even if he re- 
jects my assumption that he takes for 
granted the existence of some degree 
of coercive pressure founded on the 
existence of a police force; even if he 
can ‘believe that relieved of state 
pressures there will be no problems 
of human ‘behaviour to be dealt with, 
he must see that such a situation can- 
not be reached without a policy deal- 
ing with matters of phasing. He can- 
not believe that we shall be able to 
pass ‘to an anarchist society without 
a development in social education as 
well as through the advocacy of the 
basic anarchist conception. 


Thus there is a failure in intellectual 
integrity if he refuses to face this 
aspect of the matter, and it is equally 
incumbent on him and on the pacifist 
to face this question of coercion in 
society and not evade it. He therefore, 
like the pacifist, should feel obliged 'to 
clear his mind on the problem of 
making the minimum of coercion as 
small as possible. 


The coercive pressures that are exer- 
cised over men by men in the totali- 
tarian societies are predominantly 
socio-political, backed by crude force. 
In the “free” capitalist societies the 
pressures are predominantly econo- 
mic and the factor of violence ‘is not 
so obtrusive, ‘but it ‘is equally there 
at the social base. The libertarian left 
holds that the 'type of society that is 
least conditioned by violence is that 
in which men are subjected to the 
least constraints. and compulsions, 
and ‘in which, through their associated 
activities, ‘their individual freedom is 
transformed into a genuine coopera- 
tive freedom through the operation 
of democratic procedures in forms of 
organisation that give 'them the maxi- 
mum control over their conditions of 
life. 


These assumptions were inherent in 
the thinking of the earlier socialists. 
With the passage of years these as- 
pirations have been lost sight of in 
submission ‘to large-scale organisa- 
tional trends, accepted ‘today by both 
the major parties. Concern for pro- 
ductive advantages held to be offered 
by large scale “ rationalisation ” pro- 
cesses has outweighed the earlier re- 
gard for the place and dignity of the 
human person in society. 

In formulating their social policy the 
libertarian left should seek ‘to put an 
end to the social “power struggle ”, 
just as they seek to bring an end to 
the power struggle in international 
affairs. Any reduction that has been 
achieved in 'the dominance of wealth 
in ‘the last quarter of a century has 
been more than outweighed by the 
greatly increased dominance con- 
ferred on a small section of society 
through the ‘tremendous concentra- 
tion of power brought about by ad- 
vancing centralisation. 

To become powerful and exercise 
control over many men’s lives has 
become a reputable personal ambition 
in the ranks of Labour as well ‘as in 
Tory circles. It is in fact Labour that 


has enthroned the industrial ‘ ty- 
coon ”’ in situations of unprecedented 
power through the creation of highly 
centralised controls over national in- 
dustries. This centralisation makes 
impossible the operation of genuine 
democratic control in the things that 
affect ‘the everyday life of men and 
women. 


There is an increasing amount of 
healthy protest against the tendencies 
that I have described, ‘but with every 
year that passes the mere expression 
of dissatisfaction has less practical 
use. What is becoming urgently neces- 
sary is the formation of a positive 
programme ‘that will unequivocally 
challenge ‘these trends. Such a pro- 
gramme would seek a variety of 
means to unknot the great and in- 
creasing power concentrations, and it 
should regard democracy as a social 
condition that varies qualitatively in 
accordance with the degree to which 
it puts direct control into the hands 
of men and women over the widest 
range of influences ‘affecting ‘them. 
May 1968 see the sketching out of 
such a programme as the first step 
towards 'the formation of a party that 
will challenge a Labour Party that 
can no longer serve the purposes for 
which it was formed. 


Films/Peter Willis 
Love and 
death 


The Switchboard Operator (subtitled, 
drily, An Affair of the Heart) is 
about love, in ‘a loose sense of. the 
word, and death, with the tacit sug- 
gestion that these, added together, 
make up life. Even in the comparative 
disorientation of modern urban life. 
Even in a socialist, democratic state 
like Yugoslavia, where 'the film was 
made. 

It concerns a sexy telephonist (we are 
given ample opportunity to judge this 
for ourselves) and her affair with a 
ratcatcher. He, initially, suffers from 
inhibition, ‘but this is transformed by 
his newfound love-life into 'a posses- 
sive jealousy, which is his - and her - 
undoing. While he’s out of town, she 
falls prey to a randy messenger boy 
and gets pregnant. Faced with ‘this, 
he tries 'to disown, and finally mur- 
ders, her. 

This theme is commented on by two 
experts: a wizened, roguish sexolo- 
gist, who gives us a ribaldly illus- 
trated lecture on eroticism, and par- 
ticularly phallic symbolism, in art; 
and a criminologist who, with the help 
of gruesome exhibits, takes us on a 
bizarre guided tour of “‘the mind of 
the murderer.” These are an aspect 
of the film’s aim of approaching its 
subject from all angles consistent 
with reality. (There is also a clinical 
morgue scene.) 

The film is fuelled by a lively honesty; 
it’s also extremely droll and erotic, 
as well as arousing whatever emotion 
is the ‘true opposite of erotic. Compas- 
sion perhaps. 

It augers well for the nascent Yugo- 
slavian film industry, and is full of 
the sardonic iconoclasm which is a 
national characteristic. This is well 
illustrated by a piece of what is pre- 
sumably high camp to ‘a Yugoslavian: 
the ratcatcher plays, with immense 
amusement, a record of a patriotic 
song by Mayakovsky, set ‘to lush, soul- 
stirring music. “It ‘comes,” he ex- 
plains, “from our friends in East 
Germany.” 

The Switchboard Operator ‘is worth 
seeing, and its director, Dusan Maka- 
vejev, worth watching. Unsurpris- 
ingly, the British censors have refused 
it a certificate unless ruinously cut, 
which is one good reason why the 
New Cinema Club (122 Wardour 


‘Street W1) ‘are presenting it - uncut, 


of course, at ‘the Arts Theatre, Great 
Newport Street WC2. Dates (all 
Saturdays) are: January 13 at 11 pm, 
February 24 at 8.30 pm, and March 
16 at 11 pm. 


POP ART 


from page 3 


Cezanne for being extremely ‘‘ roman- 

tic”, “unrealistic”, and “utopian”, 

and then goes on to say: 
“Tt [modern art] has had less and 
less to do with the world, it looks 
inward. .. . Outside is ‘the world; 
it’s there. Pop Art looks out into 
the world; ‘it appears to accept its 
world, which is not good or bad but 
different... .” 


But all this means ‘in effect 'is not that 
Lichtenstein’s Pop Art has more to do 
with the “real” world than the work 
of Picasso, Klee, Braque, Miro, Kan- 
dinsky, Roualt, or any of the other 
acknowledged masters of modern art, 
but simply that Lichtenstein is more 
“worldly” than his forerunners in 
modern art, in the sense that he is 
involved up to his neck in this mas- 
Sive and absurd myth of technological 
mass culture, and 'in all the contrived 
and obsessive gyrations of its empty 
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12 January, Friday 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm, Freeman Syndicate Club, 
White Hart, Uxbridge Road (opp Bowling 
Alley). Folk, Blues with the Dhama Blues Band, 
the Jugular Vein. 


13 January, Saturday 
BRISTOL. mornings. Queens Road. On sale 
Peace News and peace books. Helpers wel- 
comed, Chris Shellard. 


LINCOLN. 2 pm. War Memorial. Leafleting and 
Peace News selling. YCND. 


WARMLEY. 11 am, Bus Terminus, The Green. 
Leafieting and loudhailer speaking on Vietnam, 


the British Bomb, NATO, Bristol Peace Action 
Cttee. 
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mind, and he has not yet been able to 
discover the way out. 


If there iis anywhere in the history of 
twentieth century modern art a 
spiritual antecedent of Pop Art, I 
suppose that it is Dadaism. This was 
an art movement that carried within 
its consciousness the seeds of an anar- 
chistic ‘and transcending rebellion, 
but unfortunately it was stillborn. It 
opted for boredom, privacy, and self- 
enclosure, rather than for human in- 
tegration and unity, and many of its 
leading practitioners soon returned 
to rules and principles of authority. 
Lichtenstein and his fellow Pop 
Artists show even less insight in these 
matters than ‘their forebears; already 
they have been co-opted by the popu- 
lar worlds of fashion, commerce, 
communications, and entertainment. 
And because of ‘this last development, 
they will never need to reassert rules 
and principles of authority, since, 
whether they realise it or not, they 
are now integrated into, and have 
become the court jesters for, the 
wielders of authority in an exploita- 
tive, manipulative, coervice society. 


It is the death of art? I doubt that it 


MEETING ROOM available for committees, 
small conferences etc. 15s per 8 hour session. 
Centrally situated, seat up to 36, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


PEACE LOVING painter and decorator requires 
work urgently, reasonable rates, free estimates, 
ten per cent of all profits donated to Peace 
News. Michael Shields, 152 Fortess Road, 
Tufnel Park, NW5, 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, etc. Sue Pottle, 
4c Willow Buildings, Willow Road, NW3. 


PARTY 285 Alexandra Park Road. Saturday 
13th 8 pm all night. Bring bottles and friends. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, Veet Hebel peace literature, greeting 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 am to 6 pm Monday 
to Saturday. 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni. 
TER 4473, 


WORCESTER. 3 pm. Friends Meeting House, 


Sansome Walk. Working Group meeting, all 
welcome, MACV. 


14 January, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. ‘‘ Salutation '’ Snow Hill. 
Jazz Club, all profits to CND. 


BRISTOL DOWNS, 3 pm. Speakers Corner, CND 
and PPU speakers. 


LONDON WCI1. 3.15 pm. Dick Sheppard House, 
6 Endsleigh Street. Extraordinary Full Commit- 
tee Meeting. London C100. 


15 January, Monday 


LONDON WII. 7 pm. Flat 4, Clarendon Road. 
Notting Hill Anarchists. 


WEST EALING. 8 pm. Upstairs room ‘' The 
Anchor ’’, Uxbridge Road. Acton by-election 
open meeting. Ealing YCND. 


16 January, Tuesday 


LONDON NW6. 8 pm. 16 Kilburn House, Mal- 
vern Place. Kilburn Anarchists. 


17 January, Wednesday 


LEICESTER. 8 pm. 1 The Crescent, King Street. 
Leicester Project, libertarian/peace action & 
discussion. 


LONDON WCI1. 1 pm. 52 St Martins Lane. James 
Fawcett: Human Rights. (coffee & sandwiches 
from 12.30) WILPF. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. Wed- 
nesday deliberations. London C100, 


18 January, Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, Ship 
Street. Oxfam lunch hour. 


HULL. 8 pm. Blue Bell Inn, Lowgate. ‘' The 
Freedom Folk” folksong, ballads, blues and 
poetry. 

LONDON SW4. 7.30 pm. 14 Clapham Court, 


Kings Avenue (Acre Lane end). South West 
London Libertarians. 


20 January, Saturday 
LONDON E3. St Pauls Vicarage, Burdett Road, 


Bow Common, Christian Anarchists discuss the 
May Day Manifesto. 


21 January, Sunday 
MANCHESTER. 10.30 am to 5.30 pm. AEU 
Offices, Rusholme Road. North West YCND 
Conference. 

# | renounce war and | will never 

= support or sanction another 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 


House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
EE ee 


is the death of art, but it may well be 
the death of art as we have commonly 
understood ‘it. However, we shall 
have to wait and see what comes next. 
But in the meantime, Lichtenstein 
and our other contemporary Pop 
Artists would do well to savour these 
words from Art As Experience, by 
John Dewey: 


“The first intimations of wide and 
large redirections of desire and 
purpose are of necessity imagina- 
tive. [Emphasis added.] Art is a 
mode of prediction not found in 
charts and statistics, and it insinu- 
ates possibilities of human rela- 
tionships not to be found in rule 
and precept, admonition and ad- 
ministration.” 
Beyond that, there is really nothing 
more to say; the whole wretched 
business will blow over, and Pop Art 
will be speedily forgotten when our 
organised culture’s insatiable thirst 
for vogue and novelty veers off in 
another direction and heads towards 
some new orthodoxy in modern art. 
But I do hope that the critics won't 
ne such fools of themselves next 
ime. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwayman's 
Paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 


tainable 9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston 
Rd, NWI. 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE bed-sitting room, use of kitchen 
& bathroom, Vegetarian only. CHI 3565. 


Theatres 


UNITY EUS 8647. ‘‘ Dirty Work at the Cross- 
roads ’’, Gay Nineties Melodrama. Thu Fri Sat 
Sun at 7.45 pm, Tickets 5s. 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 

Co-editors: Roger Barnard (Features) 
Peter Willis (Sub-editor) 
Bob Overy (News) 

Editorial Assistants: Betty Roszak, 

Robert Hurwitt 

General Manager: Harry Mister 

Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 

Subscriptions: Julie Kettle 


5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London NI. Telephone TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: ee months 163 3d, @ months 
32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

Abroad (asamailye $3 months 156 9d, 6 months 
31s 6d, 1 year 60s. Add 10s p.a. for pam- 
phiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITIONS 


North Africa and Middle East: $3 months 16s 64, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 

India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 72s. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: $ months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 

North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 

AFSC, 160 North 15th St. Philadelphia 2. Pa. 


BOOK 
TOKENS 


issued and exchanged by 
Housmans, 5 Caledonian Road, Lon- 
don Ni. 


Every book in print available. 


NATIONAL PEACE 


COUNCIL 


International affairs lunches 
CONWAY HALL - Red Lion Square, London, WC1. 


SPOTLIGHT ON VIETNAM 


Dr A. M. Young 
Friday January 12 


SPOTLIGHT ON SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Mr Leslie A. Smith 
Friday February 9 


Sandwiches at 12.30 - Address and discussion at 1 pm. 


Journal of 


Peace Research 


A quarterly of scientific reports in the field of peace research edited by 
Johan Galtung, at the International Peace Research Institute, Oslo, and 
published under the auspices of the International Peace Research 


Association, Groningen. 


Contents No. 4 1967 


Nils Petter Gleditsch On the Future of the International System 


Johan Galtung 
Per-Olav Reinton 


Subscriptions: 


International Structures and International Integration 
Trends in World Airline Patterns 


1967, 1968: US $5 per year, $2 per issue. 


UNIVERSITETSFORLAGET, Publishers to the Universities of Oslo & 
Bergen, P.O. Box 307, Blindern, Oslo 3, Norway. 


Tribune 


is not the most pacific of 
left-wing weeklies. 

It is angry, turbulant, and 
sometimes intolerant - but 
never of vegetarians, _flat- 


earthers or non-Labour Party 
peace workers 


Every Friday from all 
newsagents Is 
or take advantage of this 


special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) or $1 US 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
{ ENCLOSE 6s (US $1) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
24 St John St, London EC1 
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Running 
backwards 


So on Sunday Harold Wilson’s effigy 
at Madame Tussauds is wearing an 
“Tm Backing Britain” badge, and 
by Monday the man himself is enthus- 
ing about the “movement” - there 
must be a moral in it somewhere. 
Perhaps someone should slip in to the 
waxworks and try pinning a Nuclear 
Disarmament badge on him, and see 
if that has any effect. 


By the ‘time you read this there will 
probably be little Union Jacks on all 
our national heroes at Madame Tus- 
sauds from Henry VIII to Dr Crippen, 
and the end of all our problems will 
really be in sight. 


Still, that esteemed fellow-marcher 
Dr Mervyn Stockwood - remember? 
the one between Canon Collins and 
J. B. Priestley - has said he is dis- 
mayed by snide remarks, so let’s have 
no more of them. 


Oddly enough I partly agree with 
him. “ Backing Britain’? may be an 
irrelevant response to the situation, it 
may be a response that expresses it- 
self in terms of a cut-price iincoism, 
and that is exploited and inflated by 
the press and ‘the politicians. But it 
contains within it a hint of the truth 
that any real solution must come from 
below, and that in the last resort the 
decisions that matter are not made by 
rulers or management, but by the 
ruled and the managed. 


The fact that the little badges say 
“T’m Backing Britain” instead of 
“We're Taking Over” may be a pity 
- but that should not obscure the fact 
that many of those who are most 
scornful of them would be even more 
horrified if, instead of the present 
irrelevant proposals, there was an 
equivalent trend towards some kind 
of workers’ control. So, of course, 
would all those eminent public figures 
who are busy jumping on the band- 
wagon, and exaggerating a minor fad 
out of all proportion. 


And there is another rather disquiet- 
ing aspect. Remember, grass roots 
movements can turn nasty. Discontent 
can be channelled away into totally 
irrelevant and disastrous behaviour - 
anger at the failures of the capitalist 
system can burn itself out ‘in smash- 
ing up Jewish shops while the real 
culprits finance the activity. 


There is a pre-fascist feeling about 
the whole Backing Britain thing. What 
Starts as an understandable and fun- 
damentaliy admirable desire to take 
some personal responsibility and help 
the community, turns into an anti- 
union, pro-boss movement with an 
alarming capacity for growth. 

But if diversion is possible in one 
direction, it is also possible in the 
other, though more difficult. “Cut 
Costs - Sack the Boss” might be the 
kind of slogan to adorn your trendy 
Union Jack with. Or “Back Britain - 
Sink the Navy” - to mention one ob- 
vious way of helping to save our perky 
mini-pound from shrinking out of 
sight. 

Anything rather than the pompous 
cold-fish-in-the-face approach typical 
of some prophets of the left - stimu- 
lated ‘in some cases, I suspect, by a 
resentment of any sign of life from 
below, aS much as by the fact that the 
life signals its existence in some 
rather silly ways. 


* * * 


Dr Mervyn Stockwood - whom God 
Preserve - really seems to have been 
on the ball this weekend, ‘in the ser- 
mon where he criticised “snide re- 
marks” about Backing Britain. “Dr 
Stockwood . . . answered ‘those who 
complained that putting ‘in extra work 
meant more profits for the boss. ‘If 
the boss makes more profit he will 
pay more taxes and these will go to 
the country’ he said.” (Guardian, 
January 8). 


Desert flower fades away 


Bob Overy writes: When is a deserter 
not a deserter? That paralysing ques- 
tion, which has entertained every 
small group planning tentatively to 
set up an underground network to 
spirit away escaping American ser- 
vicemen, struck home with a venge- 
ance last week. 


Peter Cadogan’s deserter - launched 
with great fanfare for press and TV - 
was not a deserter. And Peter, 
national secretary of the Committee 
of 100, licking his wounds, is left with 
the consolation of a political challenge 
to the government ‘that nearly was, 
and a lesser, more personal, but still 
tantalising question: If Barry Flower 
wasn’t a deserter, who was he? 


Barry Flower arrived on Peter 
Cadogan’s doorstep in Cambridge on 
Christmas Eve with a global transit 
story, all the way from Vietnam, that 
was so incredible it just had ‘to be 
true. Peter smuggled Barry on to John 
Taylor, a fellow Committee of 100 
supporter in Cambridge, who un- 
fortunately by New Years Day was 
convinced that the deserter was 
bogus: whereupon a thwarted police 
raid on John Taylor’s house in which 
the police actually announced, “We 
have reason to believe ‘that there is 
an American deserter by the name of 
Barry Flower here,” convinced the 
two men again that their deserter was 


genuine. Barry was hurriedly 
“buried” in the Cambridgeshire 
countryside. 


Barry Flower’s story, in summary, 
had led him all the way from the Dak 
To battlefield in South Vietnam to 
Wethersfield air base in Essex, via a 
parachute injury to his shoulder ‘that 
got him invalided out to San Fran- 
cisco, and some hitched lifts from US 
air-crews which took him from San 
Francisco ‘to New York, to Iceland, to 
Mannheim in Germany, to ‘the 
Wethersfield USAF base. Once in 
England, Barry had set off to look for 
his English grandparents. 


This was the key ‘to the whole mis- 
adventure. Barry Flower spoke with 
an English accent, claimed he was 
born in England and that his parents 
were English and had become natural- 
ised Americans. 


What, thought Peter and the lawyers 
who had spent a few days working on 
the case with him, would the British 
government do with a plea for politi- 
cal asylum from an American deserter 
whose nationality was in question? 
That subtle, two-edged weapon, the 
English accent, could be used to em- 
barrass Harold Wilson on his whole 
Vietnam policy. It meant that instead 
of smuggling Barry out to Sweden, as 


would have happened with a deserter 
of US citizenship, here was a case for 
political asylum that could be taken 
to the highest court in the land. 


John Taylor did a tape-recorded in- 
terview with Barry Flower in which 
he asked for political asylum in 
Britain and described the awful duties 
of platoon life in South Vietnam 
which had moved him to desert. This 
was played to the press conference 
off Fleet Street, and Peter Cadogan, 
who had found no birth certificate for 
Barry at Somerset House, told report- 
ers that he was 95% convinced that 
Barry was genuine. 


However, the press was disturbed by 
that double-edged accent; he didn’t 
sound genuine. And when they 
checked back with the Pentagon on 
the service number Barry had given, 
it was false, as was his parent’s sup- 
posed address in Massachusetts. 


Harold Wilson, alas, was saved. The 
Guardian did a joke piece, and so did 
the Sun. And Peter Cadogan was left 
high and dry with what the Sun 
called his “hidden Flower ”. 


But that’s not the end of the story, of 
course. What do you do with a de- 
serter who’s an imposter? And what 
did Barry Flower do? And how do 
you tie up all the loose ends and coin- 
cidences when your deserter is 
exposed? 

Peter Cadogan and John Taylor 
tackled Barry Flower at the house 
where they had hidden him; and 
eventually he confessed that he was 
Lieutenant Barber from Intelligence. 
He had been given Peter Cadogan’s 
name, he said, as someone ‘to be in- 
vestigated to discover how US desert- 
ers get to the continent. When he felt 
his story was slipping, he had got 
“his own people ” to lay on the police 
raid ‘in order to strengthen his case. 


The unconvincing Lieutenant Barber 
was then given tthe telephone to 
arrange for a car to pick him up, but 
when an ‘incoming call 'to him was in- 
tercepted it appeared that he was now 
trading under the name of Lieutenant 
Owen. Lieutenant Owen was driven 
into a nearby town called Stowmarket 
to wait for his car, and after 45 
minutes of waiting without hitching, 
just slipped away. The Cambridge 
News reported the next day ‘that a 
man named Barry Owen, claiming to 
be ‘the phoney US deserter, later 
spent several hours at Woodbridge 
police station. 


Peter Cadogan thinks now that Barry 
Flower is either “‘ a schizo or a bum”. 
But he still has a few unanswered 
questions. Why did the police make 


the raid? Who did Lieutenant Owen 
phone? Why, at one point when he 
was asked to choose a false name for 
himself, did Barry select Brian 
McNab, the name of the last genuine 
deserter recorded in this country, who 
surrendered to the US embassy on 
November 27? 


“We burnt our fingers,” Peter Cado- 
gan admits, “but we learnt a great 
deal at the same time.” He “ hopes 
and expects” that this is the end of 
the story. On ‘the contrary, however, 
for the rest of us this may be only the 
beginning. Maybe Barry Flower is not 
a bum or a schizo, but a brilliant prac- 
tical joker. Perhaps Barry Flowers 
will spring up everywhere? 

Maybe Barry Flower ‘is the next de- 
serter and the last one and the pre- 
sent one. Maybe Barry Flower is 
your deserter. If you don’t watch out, 
maybe the joke will be on you. 


‘Boy recruits’ cases 
go to Human Rights 


Commission 


Fed up with waiting for the British 
Government to do something about 
the problem of youngsters who sign 
on for the armed services, and then 
find themselves unable to get out 
when 'they find out what ‘it is like, the 
National Council for Civil Liberties 
has submitted four test cases to the 
European Commission of Human 
Rights. Damages against the Govern- 
ment are being asked. 

The cases involve three young sailors 
and one young soldier, all of whom 
were signed up before they were 17 
to serve nine years, plus an additional 
period as junior entrants. All wish to 
get out, and have been persistently 
refused permission. 

The NCCL believes that three articles 
of the European Convention of 
Human Rights are being violated - 
those stating that no one should be 
held in servitude, and that citizens 
should be entitled to a fair public 
hearing before an independent and 
impartial tribune established by law, 
and that they should have an effec- 
tive remedy before a_ national 
authority. 

This week the NCCL were still wait- 
ing to hear whether or not the cases 
are admissible. 


PN in Cambodia 


We were hoping to run one of those 
news pictures of 72-year-old pacifist 
Peggy Smith en route from Stansted 
to Cambodia this week, with a stupid 


" headline saying “ Peace News Sales 


Drive in Cambodia”, or some such. 
Peggy, a Peace News seller for many 
years, had in our intended picture the 
inevitable sheaf of copies under her 
arm on display for the camera. 


However, the pic was embargoed 
“For overseas use only” (it actually 
appeared in the International Herald 
Tribune) and we couldn’t get hold of 
it. So we have to make the point with- 
out the picture: that Peace News wel- 
comes every bit of promotion you can 
give it, and if you can’t do that, send 
money! 

Non-Violent Action in Vietnam, by 
the way, have sent us the briefest 
telegram from Cambodia. It reads: 
“ Government reception with roses on 
arrival immediately followed by meet- 
ing with foreign minister who met 
Gwynfor and Scott today (January 
7) discussing border action.” I don’t 
suppose you can read that anywhere 


else. 
BOB OVERY 
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